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PREFACE. 



JLN ATURAL HISTORY comprehending, jn 
its general fenfe, the whole produce of the Cre¬ 
ation, it was impollible to include, in two fmali 
volumes, as originally publilhed, even the names 
of all the different articles; the Editor, there¬ 


fore 
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viii PREFACE, 
fore, from the very flattering fuccefs, and great 
approbation he has met with, has been induced 
to make a further feleftion, by-extending the 
two volumes into four, which he has done, by 
adding thereto a volume of Fillies and Reptiles* 
and another of Trees, Flowers, &c. in the pro- 
grefs of which he confefles himfelf to have been, 
loll in wonder, and entangled in difficulties, 
which of the moft curious to rejedfc or referve 
for this little ftorehoufe of natural rareties. 

He has, however, particularly aimed at gi¬ 
ving a defcription of thofe creatures which are 
diftinguilhed by any peculiar charatteriftics, 
whether it be of beauty* utility, curtofity, or 
medicinal- virtue. 

It ha&alfo been his endeavour to trace, in a. 
more efpecial- manner* the grand outlines e£. 

thofe 









P R E F A C B. i« 

thofe fublime wonders which elevate the heart to 
the Great Creator of the Univerfe,than defcend 
to the minute inveiligation of a mere fpeculatift ; 
for, as the ingenious Blackmore fays, 

<x Who can this field of miracles furvey, 

And not with Galen*, 'all in rapture fhy, 

<r Behold a God ! adore him, and obey!° 

This engaging fubjeft, much as it is neg¬ 
lected, is, of all others, the mod: neccffary to 
a polite and well-finifhed education. It foftens 
and humanizes the mind imperceptibly, leading 
us to this fublime truth,—That nothing is created 

in 


* Galen was profefledly an atheidi, until he providen¬ 
tially faw a human fkel-eton, which, oonftdermg. attentively, 
with regard to the wifdom djfglayed, in its ftructure, was 
the immediate caufe of his not only believing in a God,, but 
becoming a molt zealous profefibr of religion. 
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PREFACE, 
in vain; it alfo teaches us, that the knowledge 
of God is the moft noble, and (hould, therefore, 
fce the ultimate objedl of all our purfuits. This 
divine fcience is the only means by which we can 
know ourfelves; by the attainment of which we 
learn to be grateful to the Supreme Being, for 
having created for our ufe, fupport, and pro* 
te&ion, fuch a number of creatures. 

The Editor has been more anxious to vindi¬ 
cate the dignity of Nature, than to debafe it 
with puerile refearches. Whenever any grand 
deviation is obfervable in one Bead, Fifh, &c* 
from another, he has taken the freedom to fearch 
for the final caufe, independent of former opi¬ 
nions, however fan&ioned by authority, when 
they happen not to be congenial with his own 
fentiments. To trace the final caufes, or the 
reafons of the difference in the various clafTes of 

3irds # 





PREFACE. xi 
Birds, Beads, &c. is the moil effendal objett 
to purfue in the ftudy of Nature. To look for 
differences, as fome have done, with a view 
not only to gratify a prepoffeffion for novelty, 
without improving the mind or amending the 
heart, is turning Natural Hidory into a raree- 
Ihow, inliead of adopting it as a fcience. 


To avoid that tedious detail, which tires by 
its famenefsy, and confufes by its intricacy, he 
has fpecifed only thofe creatures which it is mod: 
cffential to notice, in order that the reader might 
be able, with greater facility, to diftinguifh one 
animal from another; but, in this, the peculiar 
beauties are more particularly attended to, than 
any deviation of colour or form, which have no 
qualities to recommend them to obfervation. 


With 
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xii PREFACE. 

With refped to the arrangement, he has 
endeavoured to prefent it as fy Hematic ally to his 
readers, as fuch an abridgment could pollibly 
admit. In order that the Hudent may, the better 
comprehend the different kinds of animals, Sec . 
which thele volumes contain, they are arranged 
and deferibed under their refpe£tiv.e claffes* 
Whenever there are a greater number of a 
fpecies than the limits of the work will admit a 
defeription of, they are fpecihed by name, ac¬ 
cording to the moil accurate naturaliils. 

The proprietor of this work being defirous 
to render every part as complete as poffible, he 
has taken every care to obtain the moH corredb 
drawings of the different fubje&s, contained in 
thefe volumes, conceiving that nothing can tend 
fo much to imprefs any defeription on the mind, 
as the addition of a perfeft reprefentation of the 

original 







PREFACE. xiii 
original. Imprefled with this opinion, he hopes 
his endeavours to aid the undertaking with all 
that could render it inflru&ive and interefting, 
will be received as a fmall token of that refpedt 
which he has for the public patronage fo libe¬ 
rally experienced by him. 
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Antelope - - 

Ant-Eater - - - 

Armadillo - - - - 

Afs - ------ 

Baboon - - - - 

Bats or Flying Mice - 
Beaver - - - 

Buffalo - - - - 

Bull, Ox, and Cow - 

Camelion - - - 

Camel - - - - - 

Camelopard - — - 

Civet - - - - - 

Cougar - - - - 

Crocodile - 
Dromedary - 


E X. 


Elephant - - - - 97 

Elk.54 

Fox 139 

Fox-Hound - - 129 

Fallow-Deer * - - 68 

Female Tibet - - - 72 
Genet - - - - - 170 
Greyhound - - - 125 

Hare - - - 193 

Hippopotamus - - - 92 

Hog ----- 8 5 

Horfe ----- 7 


Hyaena - - - - 133 

Ibex - 42 

Jerboa - - - - 202 

Kanguroo - - 210 

Lion 
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48 
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217 

177 

29 

24 

225 

74 

46 
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Lion - 1 45 

Long-nofed Tapiir - 95 

Mandril - - - “ JI 7 

Maftiff -- - * 

Mole - - - - 199 
Mufk - - - - 51 

Oticang-Outang - - I09 

Opoffum - *61 

Panther - - «*■- - *57 

Pigmy Ape - - - 1J 3 

Pointer.. - - - - 128 

Polar, or Great WbiwBeaf 1 50 
Porcupine ------ - l 3 i 

Rabbit - - - 197 

Rein-Deer - ■* - - 58 


Rhinoceros - - - 

%% 

■Sable - - - - 

173 

Sheep - - - - * 


Sloth - - - - 

185 

Seal - - - - 

233 

Sea-Horfe - - - 

237 

Squirrel - - - - 

206 

Stag - - - - 

-«3 

Tortoife - - - 

230 

Ur us - - - . - 

27 

Wallachiani Sheep - 

41 

<Wild Boar - - ■ 

- S2 

Wolf - - - 

13-6 

Zebra, - - - 

21 

Zebu - - - - 

33 
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Q_U A D R U P E D S, 

THEIR GENERAL NATURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Quadrupeds, after Man, in Natural Hiftory, 

requiie the next attention, and for the following reafons* 
Being of fimilar ftrufture with ourfclves, having inAin&s 
and properties fuperior to all other parts of Animated 
^ ot * B Nature, 




, 1NTRODUCTIO n. 

Nature, affording great affiftance to Man, and fometime* 
exercifing the greateft hoftilities, muft render them the 
mo ft interefting part of the Creation, and claim the firft 
attention of the Naturalift* 

Similitude to Man—L ike us, they are elevated 
above the Birds, by their young being produced alive ; 
above the claft of Fiihes, by breathing through the-lungs; 
above Infers, by blood circulating through their veins; 
and moftiy, above all parts of the Brute Creation, by being 
partly or entirely covered with hair. Since Quadrupeds fo 
nearly approach us in animal perfection, how little reafon 
have we to be vain of our corporeal qualities! 

Figure.—'T* e heads of Quadrupeds are generally 
adapted to their mode of living. In fome it is fharp, 
to enable tljem to turn .up, the earth, where, they find 
their food depofited ; in others, it is long, in order to 
afibrd room, for the olfaflory nerves; in many, it is fliort 
and think, to ftrengthen. the jaw, and qualify it for 
combat. Their legs and feet are entirely formed to 

the nature and exigencies of the animal. When the 

body 
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body is heavy, the legs are thick and ftrong ; when it 
is light, they are a&ive and (lender. Thofe that feed 
on fifh, are made for fwimming, by having webbed 
feet $ thofe that prey upon animals, are provided with 
claws, which they can draw and Iheath at pleafure $ but 
the more peaceable and domeflic animals are generally 
furniflied with hoofs, whjch, being more neceffary for 
defence than attack, enable them to traverfe the immenfe 
tra&s which they arc defined to pafs over, either t* 
•ferve man, fearch for food, or avoid hoftility. 

Disposition for Prey. —Bealls of Prey feldom 
devour each other. Nothing but extreme hunger can 
induce them to commit this outrage againft Nature; 
and, when they are obliged to leek fuch a fubfiftence, 
the weakeft affords to the flrongeft but a difagreeable 
repaft. In fuch cafes, the Deer or Goat is what they 
particularly feek after, which they either take by purfuit 
or furprife. 

Natural Sagacity. —In countries uninhabited 
by Man, fome animals have been found in a kind of 
B * civil 
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civil fociety, where they Teemed united in mutual friend 
ihip and benevolence : but no fooner does Man intrude 
upon their haunts, than their bond of fociety is dif~ 
folved, and every animal feeks fafety in folitude. 

Clothing of Animals.— -In the colder climates, 
they are covered with a fur, which preferves them from- 
the inclemencies of the weather ; in the more tempe¬ 
rate, they have fliort, and in the warmer climates they 
have fcarcely any, hair upon their bodies. Thus we* 
perceive that they are provided with clothing, according 
to the nature of their lituation. 

Ferocity. —Where men are the moft barbarous, 
animals are the moil ferocious. Thofe produced in 
climates of extreme heat, pofiefs a nature To favage, 
that they are fcarcely ever tamed. 

Food _The place, as well as the nature of their 

food, is adapted to the fize and fpecies of the animal. 
Thofe feeding in vallles are generally larger than thofe 
that feek their food on mountains. In warm climates, 

their 
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their plenteous and nutritive food renders them remark¬ 
able for bulk. Milk is their fird aliment. 

Produce —Bealls that are large, ufelefs, and for¬ 
midable, produce but few at a time j while thofe that 
are fmall, ferviceable, and inoffenfive, are more pro¬ 
lific. This feems to be adapted with the moll admirable 
proportion ; for, were the fmaller and weaker to have 
lefs offspring, their race might be dellroyed, by being 
fo frequently made the prey of flronger animals. 

Courage. —In defence of their young, no danger 
or terror can drive animals from their prote&ion. Such 
as have force, and fubfilt by rapine, are mod formidable 
in their ferocious courage. 

Generation.—E ach fpecics of Quadrupeds bring 
forth their young at the time when Nature mod plen- 
teoully affords them their refpeftive nutriment. Thofe 
animals which hoard up provifions for the winter, pro¬ 
duce their young in January, by which time they are 
enabled to coiled lufScient fubfillence for their offspring. 

B 3 Quadrupeds 
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•Quadrupeds which are called oviparous, from being hatched 
from eggs, fuch as the Crocodile, Turtle, Sc c. are the 
mod: prolific, being no fooner ireed from t^Jie ihell than 
they attain their utmofi: ftate of animal perfe&ion. 

Every fpecies of animal has its peculiar cry, by 
which they diftinguifli each other, .and communicate the 
general exprefiions of their paffions, as fear, joy, de- 
iire, See, Thus has the all-wife, bountiful, and divine 
Creator, in his infinite wifdom, formed a race of ani¬ 
mals for the ufe of mankind, and granted us domi¬ 
nion over them, which &ould never be exercifed but 
with the greateft humanity. 




The 
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The HORSE. 

TPhE various excellencies of this nob.e animal, the' 
grandeur of his Mature, the elegance and proportion of 
his parts, the beautiful fmoothnefs of his /kin, the 
variety and gracefirinefs of hia motions, and above all, 
his ufefulnefs, entitle him to a precedence in the hiftory 
of the brute creation. 

B* 


There 





$ NATURAL history. 

There are few parts of the known world where the 
Horfe is not produced j but if we would fee him-in the 
enjoyment of his native freedom, (unfubdued by the re- 
fhaints man haslmpofed upon him) we niuft look for him 
in the wild and extenfive plains of Africa and Arabia, 
where he ranges without controul, in a ftate of entire in¬ 
dependency. In thofe immenfe trafts the wild Horfes 
may be feen feeding together, in droves of four or five 
hundred ; one of them always a&ing as centinel, to give 
notice of approaching danger: this he does by a kind of 
fnorting noife, upon which they all fly off with aftoniih- 
ing rapidity. The wild Horfes of Arabia are efteemed 
the moil beautiful in the world : they are of a brown co¬ 
lour, their mane and tail of black tufted hair, very fhort; 
they are fmaller than the tame ones, are very attive, and 
of great fwiftnefs. The moft ufual method of taking 
them is with traps concealed in the fand, by which they 
are entangled and caught. 

It is probable there were once wild Horfes in Europe, 
which have long fince been brought under fubjettion. 
Thofe. found in America were originally of the Spani/h 

breed. 
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breed, fent thither upon its firll difcovcry, which have 
fince become wild, and fpread themfelves over various 
parts of that vaft continent. They are generally ftnalf, 
not exceeding fourteen hands h : gh; with thick heads 
and ciumfy joints : their ears and necks are longer than 
thofe of the Englifh Horfes. They are ealily tamed ; 
and, if by accident they are fet at liberty, they feldorft 
become wild again ; but know their mailer, and may 
ea!ky be caught by him. 

Although the Horfe is endowed with vaft llrengch 
and powers, he fekiom exerts either to the prejudice of 
his ma/ler; on the contrary, he jfeemS to participate in his 
pleafures, and /hares with him in his labours; generous 
and perfevering, he gives up hi3 whole powers to the ler- 
tice of his miller; though bold and intrepid, he reprefie* 
the natural" vivacity and fire of his temper, and not only 
yields to the hand, but feems to confult the inclination of 
his rider. 

But it mutt continue to be matter of regret to every 
deling nv.Julj that the fe excellent qualities fliciuld be often 
B 5 flume fully 
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^amefully abufed in the molt unnecefTary exertions; and 
the honeft labours of this noble animal thrown away in the 
ungrateful talk. of accomplilhing the purpofes of unfeeling 
folly, or lavifhed in gratifying the expedlations of an in¬ 
temperate moment. 

The Horfe, in his domeftic Hate, is generous, docile, 
fpirited, and yet obedient; adapted to the various pur¬ 
pofes of pleafure and convenience, he is equally ferviceable 
in the draught, the field, or the race. And yet, notwith- 
Handing all the good qualities of this noble and generous 
animal, when he is fo enfeebled by age, and worn 
down by the fevere drudgery of his iordly mailer, as to 
be incapable of contributing any longer to his pleafure, 
his ambition, or his avarice, he is (as if ingratitude 
were peculiar to the human fpecles) fold for fcarcelj-* the 
worth of his bridle. In this Hate of lamentable exi li¬ 
enee, he is configned to the cruel treatment of Tome 
inhuman wretch, who chaltifes him for that weaknefs 
incident to his old age,, or which he ha^ acquired in 
the fervitude of his former mailer, and thus tortures 
the remnant of his life, which Ihould, were it only for 
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faft fervices, be cherifhed with the moll tender care and 
attention. » 


In Arabia, there Is fcarcely a man, how poor foever In 
©ther refpeds, but is poiTeffed of his Horfe, which he 
confiders as an invaluable treafure. Having no other 
houfe but a tent to dwell in, the Arabian and his Horfe 
live upon the moil equal terms : his wife ani family, 
his mare and her foal, are often feen lying indifcriminately 
together; vvhilfc the little children frequently climb without 
fear upon the body of the ineffenfive animal, which per¬ 
mits them to play with and carefs it without injury. The 
Arabs never beat their Horfes j they fpeak to, and feem to 
hold friendly intercourfc w.th them; they never whip them, 
and feldom, but in cafes of neceifity, make ufe of the fpur. 
iheir agility in leaping is very great; and if the rider 
happen to fall, they are fo tradable as to (land ftill in the 
midft of the moil rapid career. The Arabian Horfes art 
of a miudle fizein general, le£> than thofe of this country, 
eafy and graceful in their motions, and rather inclined to 
leannefs.—It is worthy of remark, that there, inftead of 
crowing the breed, the Arabs take every precaution to 
B 6 keep 
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keep it pure and unmixed : they prcferve with the greateft 
care, and for an amazing length of time, the races of 
their horfcs.—Thofe of the firft kind are called Nobles, 
being “ of a pure and ancient race, purer than milk.” 
They have likewife two other kinds, which have been de¬ 
graded by common alliances, and fell at inferior prices. 

From Arabia the race of Horfes has probably extended 
into Barbary and other parts of Africa ; thofe being confi- 
dered as next to the Arabian Horfes in fwiftnefs and beauty, 
though they are {bill fmaller. The Spanish Genette rs 
alfo held in great eftimation ; like the former they are 
fmall, but beautiful, and excremely fwift. The Horfes 
of India and many parts of China are extremely fmall 
and vicious : one of thefe was fome years ago brought 
into this country as a prefent to the Queen, which was 
very little larger than fome maftifis, mcafuring only nina 
hands in height. 

In Great-Britain the breed of Horfes feems to be as 
mixed as that of its inhabitants. By great attention to the 
improvement of this noble animal, by a judicious mixture 

of 
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cf feveral kinds, and by fuperior fkill in management, the 
Englilh Race^Horse is allowed to excel thofe of the reft 
of Europe, or perhaps the whole world. For fupporting 
a continuance of violent exertion, (or what is called, in 
the language of the turf, bottom) they are fuperior to 
the Arabian, the Barb, or the Perfian; and forfwiftnefs 
they will yield the palm to none. An ordinary Racer is 
known to r go at the rate of a mile in lefs than two minutes; 
but there have been inftan'ces of much greater rapidity. 
The famous Horfe Childers has been known to move eighty 
two feet and a half in a fecond, or nearly a mile in a mi¬ 
nute; he has run round the courfe at Newmarket, which 
is little lefs than four miles, in fix minutes and forty 
feconds. 

.The following account xf the Prizes won by fome of our 
capital Race-Horses, will Jbew the importance of that 
breed in England, where fuch vajl fums frequently depend 
on the iffue of their contcjls. 

Bay Malton, (by Sampfon) the property of the late 
Marquis of Rockingham, in feven prizes, won the ama¬ 
zing 
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zing fu-m of 5,9001. At York he run four miles in feYes 
minutes and forty-three feconds and a half; which wai 
feven feconds and a half lefs time than was ever don« 
before, over the fame courfe. 

Cato* a famous Horfe, bred by George Bowes, Efq# 
of Gibfide, won the firft king’s plate run for at Newcaftte 
upon Tyne. Belides which, he won five king’s plates, 
and near g,oool* in fundry prizes. 

Childers, (well known by the name of Flying Chil¬ 
ders) the property of the Duke of Devonfhire, was allowed 
by fportfmen to be the fleetePc Horfe that ever was bred, in 
the world. He ftarted at Newmarket fevcral times again'! 
the belt Horfes of his time, and was never beaten : he 
won, in different prizes, to the amount of nearly a,cool .y 
and was afterwards referved as a ftalliori.-—The ftre of 
Childers wa3 an Arabian, Cent by a gentleman as a prefent 
to liis brother-in England. 

Dorimant, a famous Horfe belonging to Lord Offory, 
won. prise*to. the amitzmg amottnt of 
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Li.ttle Driver (by the famous Childers) won 1,450!, 
in 50I. plates; and beat, at different times, forty-four 
running Horfes, which had collectively won two hundred 
and three prizes. 

Eclipse was allowed to be the fleeteft Horfe that ever 
ran in England force the time of Childers. After winning 
king’s plates and other prizes to a great amount, he now 
covers, by fubfcription, forty mares, at thirty guineas each, 
befides thofcof his owner. 

G 1 mcrack won prizes to the amount of above5,ocol. 
He like wife ran a match in France, of twenty-two miles 
and a half within the hour, for a confiderable fum. 

Highflyer was accounted the beft Horfe of his time 
jn England. The fums he won and received amounted 
to near 9,oool. though he never ftarted after five years 
old. He was never beat, nor ever paid a forfeit. 

Match em, a Horfe belonging to the late W. Fenwick, 
Zf]. befides being a capital racer, was particularly remark¬ 
able 
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able as a breeder; and may be truly faid to have earn«i 
more money than any other Horfe in the world. 

The moll extraordinary inftanceof fleetnefs, in a trot¬ 
ting pace, we remember to have feen recorded, was per¬ 
formed, on the 4th of July, 1788, fo^&jvager of thirty 
guineas, by a Horfe, the property of. ?^eii^n?an of Billiter 
fquare, London. He trotted thirty miles in an hour and 
twenty minutes, though he was allowed, by. the terms of 
the bet, an hour and a half. 

Such is the Hrength of the Englilh draught-horfe r 
that in London they have been feen to draw three ton* 
weight. 









The ASS. 

TTHIS animal refembles the Horfe very nearly in form5 
but, being of a diHindi fpecies, in a Hate of nature it 
is entirely different. It is found wild in the deferts of 
Lydia and Numidia, where it is caught with traps. Of 
their /kins, /hagreen leather, and other valuable articles, 
are manufactured. The plantain is their favourite vege¬ 
table. Their feent is fo acute, that they are capable of 

£miUi;:-g 
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fmclling their driver or owner at a great diftance, and will 
even diftingui/h him in a crowd. In proportion to hii 
fize, he is ftronger than the Horfe, and fupported with 
much lefs care and fuftenance. In fome countries they 
are very large : in Spain, a Jack-afs is frequently feen 
fifteen hands high. Of all animals coveted with hair, 
the Afs is the leaft fubjedt to vermin. His period ofexift- 
ence is from twenty to twenty-five years; and, although 
he can endure much more fatigce and hardship than a 
Horfe, he has much lels lleep. It is related of this animal* 
that he will never ftir if he be blinded. 

The Afs was originally imported into America by the 
Spaniards, who now hunt them for their diverfion. 

In his natural date, he is fieet, fierce, and formi¬ 
dable ; but, when domesticated, he is the moft gentle 
of all animals, and affumes a patience and fubm’flion, 
even humbler than his fituation. He is very temperate 
In eating, and contents himfelf with the refufe of the 
vegetable creation. As to his drink, he is extremely 
delicatefor he will Hake his third at nene but the 

.cleared: 
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tlearefl brooks, and thofe to which he is tjie moil accuf- 
tomed. When young, he is fprightly, and tolerably 
handfome ; but age deprives him, as we.l as all other 
parts of animated nature, of thofe qualities $ he then 
becomes flow, ftupid, and obilinate. The She-Afs goes 
eleven months with young, and never produces more than 
one at a time. 

The ingenious author of the Spe&acle de la Nature 
obferves, in fubftance, that though he is not pofleiied of 
very ihining qualities, yet what he enjoys are very folid ; 
that the want of a noble air hath its compenfation in / a 
mild and modeil countenance ; that his pace is uniform j 
and, although he is not extraordinarily fwif:, he purfues 
his journey a long while without intermillion j and that 
he is perfe&ly well contented with the firft thiftle that 
prefents itfelf in his way ; in (hart, that this indefatigable 
animal, without expence or pride, replenilhes our ciLea 
and villages with all forts of commodities. 

With refpe& to their generat difpolition, the fame 
author informs us, <( That the Als refembies thofe people 

u wh« 
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* ( who are naturally heavy and pacific 5 whole undcrftand- 
ing and capacity are limited to hufbandry or commerce $ 
“ who proceed in the fame track without difcompofure, 
Xl and complete, with a ferious and pofitive air, whatever 
they have once undertaken.” *'•/*, 
r • 

The medicijml Vittues of Afies-milk, in raftering health 
and vigour to our debilitated cdiiftitutions, might alone 
entitle this harmlefs and inofFeniiive animal to a kinder re¬ 
turn than it generally experiences from their inhuman and 
wngrateful mafte?g| ^ 


The 
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The ZEBRA. 


This animal is the moft wild and beautiful in nature, 
and is principally found in the fouthern parts of Africa* 
It is faid to furpafs all others in fwiftnefs, and even ftenus 
better and firmer upon its legs than the Horfe. There 
was one in England that would eat bread, meat, and to¬ 
bacco. It differs from the wild Afs, with which it has 
been frequently confounded, in the defcription given of it 
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by Tome naturalifts. In fiiape, it more refembles the 
Mule, than the Horfe or the Afs: it is lefs than the for¬ 
mer, and longer than the latter: its ears are longer than 
thofe of the Horfe, and Ihorter than thofe of the Afs: 
it has a large head, a ftraight back, well-placed legs, and 
tufted tail. The ikin is ciofe and fmooth* and the hind 
quarters are round and well formed. The male is white 
and brown; the female,, white and black. The colours are 
fo regulaily ftriped, that they appear to be painted, and 
referable fo many ribbons laid o-ver its body ; £b that, at a 
fmall diftance, the Zebra .appears to have been drefled by 
art, inftead of being fo admirably adorned by Mature. * 


MULE.—Tins animal is bred between-a Horfe and a 
She-Afs, or a Jack ^Afs and a Mare. Is Spain, where 
they are ufed to draw people of the fivll diilin&iqn, they 
are frequently fold at fifty, or fixty guineas each. The 
common Mule is very, healthy^ and lives about thirty < 
years. None of the Mule kind can produce young. 


RUMINATING 
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RUMINATING ANIMALS 

Are fuch as are diftinguifhed for chewing the cud, 
and being the moft mild, and eafily tamed. The Fero¬ 
cious, or the Carnivorous kinds, feek their fcod in 
gloomy folitude ; but thcfe range together in herds, 
and the very meaneft of them unite together in de¬ 
fence of each other. The food of Ruminating Ani¬ 
mals being eafily procured, they feem more indolent, 
and lefs artful, than the Carnivorous kinds, or thofe 
which feed on fiefh# 

Trjc 
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The BULL, OX, and COW* 


VvF all Ruminating Animals, thefe are firft in rank, 
both with refpedt to fize, beauty, ami fervice. Many 
of our English peafants have only a Cow, from which 
they obtain a livelihood. Cows improve the pafture 
which affords them their nourilhment. Their age it 

calculated 
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calculated by their horns and teeth. Of all creatures, 
this animal is moft affected by difference of foil, which, 
being luxuriant, increafes their growth to a confiderable 
fize, while in more fterile countries they are propor¬ 
tionally diminutive. In Great-Britain, the Ox is the 
only horned artimal that ^wH^employ his ftrength to the 
feivice of mankind. The Ox, in particular, will grow 
to a prodigious lize j an extraordinary inffance of which 
was lately exhibited in London : he was bred at Gedney, 
in the county of Lincoln, and allowed, by judges, to 
be much the largeft and fatteft Ox ever feen in England; 
his beef and tallow alone being computed to weigh 350 
ftone, or 2800 pounds weight. 

There is no part of this animal without utility 5 
the blood, fat, marrow, hide, horns, hoofs, milk, cream, 
whey, urine, liver, gall, fpleen, and bones, have each 
their particular qualities. The hide, when tanned, is 
manufactured into boots, {hoes, and various other ac¬ 
commodations in life : vellum, and goldbeater’s Ikin, are 
alfo obtained from thefe animals: the hair, mixed with 
lime, is ufed to cement our buildings: combs, knife 
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handles, boxes, buttons, drinking veflels, &c. are madir 
of their horns, which are alfo ufed as antidotes-to poi- 
fon, the plague, and fmall-pox : glue is made from the 
Chips of their hoofs, and the parings of the raw hides. 
Their bones are an excellent fubftitute for ivory j and 
their feet afford an oil, fo generally known under the 
name of neat's-foot oil , that it needs no defcription here* 
The blood is an excellent manure for fruit-trees, and 
the shief jngredient of Pruflian-blue : the gall, liver. 
Token, and urine, are ufed in medicine. Milk, cheefe, 
cream, and butter, are too common to require particular 
mention. The flefh is of two forts ; namely, veal and 
beef$ which, being dreffed various ways, is calculated 
to invigorate the weak, fupport the laborious, and gratify 
the voluptuous. 
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The U R U S. 

The Unis, or Wild Bull, is chiefly to be met with 
in the province of Lithuania. It grows to fuch an ama¬ 
zing flee, that fcarcely any animal, except the elephant, 
is found to equal it. This creature is quite black, ex- 
«ept a ftripe mixed with white on the top of the back, 
which extends from the neck to the tail; the eyes are 
fierce} the horns are fiiort, thick, and ftrongj the fore- 

head 
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head is generally decorated with a large quantity of blaclc 
curled hair, and many of them have beards of the fame y 
the neck, is Ihort and thick 5 2nd the Ikin has a ftrong. 
odour, refembling mulk. The female, though much 
fmaller than the male, is fuperior in fize to the Iargeft of 
our oxen 5 but her udder and teats are fo extremely fmall, 
as hardly to be perceived. Upon the whole, however, 
this animal differs but little from the tame one : there 
are, indeed, fome trifling varieties, which have probably 
been produced by his wildnefs, or the richnefs of the 
paftures where he is found. There is a fmaller race of 
this animal to be found in Spain. But whether the Urus 
is of the large enormous kind of Lithuania, or the fmaller 
Spanilh race, whether with fliort or long horns, whether 
with or without long hair on the forehead, it is every way 
the fame with what our common breed was when in the 
foreft, and before they were reduced to a ftate of fervitude. 
The fleih of the Urus is much inferior to that of the Ox 5 
and the nrofl: valuable part of him is the hide, which ferves 
for various purpofes. 
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The BUFFALO. 

This animal is found wild in many parts of Africa 
and India, but is moft common In the countries near the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he is defcribcd, by Sparr- 
rran, as a fierce, cruel, and treacherous animal : he 
frequently ftands behind trees, waiting the coining of 
fome paflenger 5 when he ruihes out upon him, and, 

after 
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After having thrown him down, tramples him to death 
with his feet and knees, tearing him with his horns and 
teeth, and licking him with his rough tongue till the 
ikin is nearly {tripped from the body. 

The length of the Buffalo, from head to tail, is eight 
feet; the height, five and a half; and the fore legs, two 
feet and a half long; from the tip of the muzzle to the 
horns, twehty-two inchesi his limbs, in proportion to 
his fize, are much ftouter than thofe of the Ox; his fet¬ 
locks, likewife, hang nearer the ground : the horns are 
lingular, both in their form and pofition; the bafes of 
them are thirteen inches broad, and only an inch diftant 
from each other, having a narrow channel or furrow 
between them ; from this furrow the horns affume a 
fpherical form, extending over a great part of the head ; 
the furface, from the bafe upwards, to nearly a third 
part of them, is very rough, and full of cuts, fome- 
times an inch deep; the diftance between the points is 
often above five feet: the ears are a foot long, fomewhat 
pendant, and, in a great meafure, covered and defended 
by the lower edges of the horns, which bend down on 

each 
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*ach fide, forming a curve upwards with the points: 
their hair is of a dark-brown colour, about an inch long,, 
harfh, and, upon thofe males, that are advanced in years,' 
ftragghng and thin, efpecially on each fide of the bdly^ 
which gives them the appearance of being girt with I 
belt. They frequently roll themfeives in the mire, of 
which they are very fond. The tail is Ihort, and tufted 
at the end: the eyes are large, and fomewhat funk with¬ 
in their prominent orbits, which are almoft covered 
with the bafes of the horns, overhanging its dangling 
ears: this, with a peculiar inclination of the head to 
one fide, which is its ufual manner, produces an afpeft 
at once fierce, cunning, and tremendous. 

The. flelh of the Buffalo is coarfe, rather lean, but 
full of juice, of a high, but not unpleafant flavour : the 
hide is thick and tough, and of great ufe in making 
thongs and hkrnefs j it is fo hard, as not to be pene¬ 
trated by a common mulket-ball; thofe made ufe of for 
Ihootmg the Buffalo, are mixed with tin, and even they 
are frequently flattened by the concuffion. 


In 
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In Italy the Buffalo is domefticated, and conftitutei 
the riches and food of the poor, who employ them for 
the purpofes of agriculture, and make butter and cheefe 
from their milk. 

The female produces but one at a time, and continuer 
pregnant twelve months ;—another Unking chara&eriftic 
difference between the Buffalo and the common Cow. 



The 
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T H e ZEBU. 

"1 HIS animal, when tam’d, is V erv dneir 
and, generally fpeaklng, covered with fine M 
fofter, and more beautiful, than that oft' 8 ^ 
Their humps are of «*£££T 
forty to fifty pounds, but in ^ ^t Z ^ 

general confidered as a great delicacy: and wh '"T m 

has much the appearance and tafte of udder! ^ ^ 
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The Bifons of Madagafcar and Malabar are of the great 
kind ; thofe of Arabia Petrea, and moft parts of Africa, 
are of the Zebu, or fmall kind. 


In America, efpecially towards the North, the Bifon is 
well known. They herd together in droves of from one 
to two hundred, on the banks of the Miffifippi; where 
the inhabitants hunt them, their flefh being efteemed good 
eating. They all breed with the tame Cow. The hump ; 
which is only an accidental chara&eriitic, gradually de¬ 
clines^ and in a few generations, no veftige^ of it remain. 
Thus we fee, whether it be the wild or the tame Ox, the 
Bonafus or the Urus, the Bifon or the Zebu, by whatever 
name they are diftrnguilhed, and though varioufly claffed 
by naturalifts, in reality they are the fame $ and, how¬ 
ever diverfified in their appearance and properties, are 
defendants of one common ftock ; of which the moft un¬ 
equivocal proof is, that they all mix and breed with each 
other. 

The Oxen of India are of different jfizes, and are made 
ufe of in travelling, as fubftitutes for horfes. Their 

common 
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common pace is foft. Inftead of a bit, a fmall cord is 
pafi'cd through the cartilage of the noihils, which is tied 
to a larger cord, and ferves as a bridle. They are fuddled 
like horfes j and, when puttied, move very brifkly; they 
are likewife ufed in drawing chariots and carts. For the 
former purpofe, white Oxen are in great etteem, and 
much admired: they will perform journeys of fixty days, 
at the rate of from twelve to fifteen leagues a day j and 
their travelling pace is generally a trot. 

I* Per/5a > there are many Oxen entirely white, with 
fhiall blunt horns, and humps on their backs. They are 
very ftrong, and carry heavy burdens. Whem about to 
he loaded, they drop down on their knees like the Camel, 
and rife when their burdens are properly fattened. 

There are other fpecies of the Cow-kind, fuch a* 
the Bifon, Bonafus, Beevehog, and Siberian Cow* 


c Z The 
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JiJNlMALS of tbs SHEEP cmd GOH T KIJND. 

Although this fpecies comprehends many animals 
of a fimilar nature, they differ with regard to tnoir bo* 
'dies, horns, food, and. covering. 

The utility and inoffenfive nature of thefe animals, 
3s a proof that they haye been long reclaimed from their 
wild ftate, and adapted to domeftic purpofes. They both, 
appear to require prote&ion from man, whom they re¬ 
ward with the greateft favours ; they feem, indeed, to 
court his fociety. Though the Sheep is moft ferviceable, 
the Coat has more attachment and fenfibility. In the 
carlieft ages the Goat 'appears to have been the greater 
favourite, and (till continues fo amongft the poor. But 
the Sheep has long been the principal of human care and 
attention j we (hall therefore begin with 
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The SHEEP. 

This animal, in Its tame Hate, is the moft harmlefa 
and defencelefs. When wild, it i?> faid to be of vaft fwift- 
nefs, and only found in great flocks. As foon as they are 
attacked, they form a ring, into the centre of which the 
Ewes fall, where they are defended by the Rams in the 
moft vigorous manner. The woolly Sheep is only found 
m Europe, and fome of the te mperate provinces of Afla. 

^ 3 When 
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When fat, it is aukward in its motions, eafily fatigued, 
and frequently finks under the weight of its own corpu¬ 
lence and rich fleeces. There is no part of tills admirable 
animal but what has its particular ufe. 

When two Rams meet, they engage very fiercely. 
Every Ewe knows its Lamb, and every Lamb the bleat¬ 
ing of its Ev/e, even amidfl: thoufunds. In England, 
they chiefly feed on downs, in paftures, young fpring- 
ing corn lands, or turnip fields ; but the downs have, 
from long experience, been found to prove by far the 
moft beneficial, on account of the air and drynefs of 
foil 5 no animal being fo fubjedl to the rot as Sheep, if 
fed on marfliy land. The whole flock of Ewes, We¬ 
thers, and Lambs, are fheared once a year. Wethers 
have generally more and better wool than the Ewes. Such 
is their utility in agriculture, that an hundred Sheep will 
manure eight acres of ground. 

In Iceland they have a fpecies of this animal, called 
Many-horned Sheep 5 they are of a dark brown colour, 

and. 
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and, under the outward coat of hair, have a hue, ihort, 
foft fur, refembling wool. 

In Spain, the Sheep produce a wool fuperior to that 
of any other country. It is of fo excellent a quality, 
that our clothiers and hatters are obliged to purchafe it at 
a very great price, in order to enable them to manufacture 
fome of their eftimable articles. 

The great utility of Sheep to this country may be 
feen, by the following moderate calculation of fleece- 
wool, annually produced by their growth. 

According to the calculation of Young, in his Six 
Months Tour , there are 466,532 packs of woo] manufac¬ 
tured in Great-Britain and Ireland, and 285,000 packs 
exported unmanufactured ; the value of which, ehimated 
at an average of £.7. per pack, amounts to £. 5,260,724. 
The quantity manufactured is fuppofed to amount to the 
fum of £ 12,434,855, annually, which is circulated 
among# induftrious artifans. As the whole value of 
©vr poanufaCtvres, the above period of calculation, 
C 4 was 
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was faid not to exceed £.44,350,529, this article alone 
may be confidered as equal in value to one third of all the 
reft of our produce and manufailures. But what evinces 
ftill more the value of Sheep to Great-Britain and her 
dependencies, is, that the wool affords employment to 
1,557,834, out of 4,250,434, people, which are fup- 
pofed to be the number of the laborious part. 

Broad-tailed Sheep are found in Tartary, Arabia, 
Peril a, Barbary, Syria, and Egypt. Such is the weight of 
wool on their tails, that, Pennant fays, fome have been 
known to weigh fifty pounds ; to preferve which from 
wet, dirt, or other injury, they are ufually fupported by 
a fmall board running upon wheels. 

Of the Sheep-kind, befide thefe, there are, the Strep- 
ficheros, found in Crete, and other iflands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, the Guinea Sheep, and the Moufflon. 


The 
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IN Walachia, they have Sheep with curious fpiral upright 
horns, in the form of a fcrew ; long fliaggy fleeces j and, 
in fize and form, nearly refembling ours. They are alfo 
found in the ifland cf Crete, and in many of the iflands of 
the Archipelago. This is faid to be the Strepficheros of 
the ancients. 


Cj 
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The IBEX. 

T. HiS animal, if we believe M. Button, is the ftocfc 
from whence our domeftic Goat is defcended, being very 
fimilar to it in the fhape of its body, but differing confi- 
derably in the fize of its horns, which are much larger t 
they are bent backward, and full of knots 5 and every year 
the creature lives, it is aflerted, one is added to the num¬ 
ber of them. Some of thefe horns have been found at 

leaffc 
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Jeaft two yards long. The head of the Ibex is final], adorn¬ 
ed with a large duflty beard, and has a th ck coat of hair, 
ot a tawny colour mixed with a/h ; a ftreak of black run« 
along the top of its back; the belly and thighs are of a 
delicate fawn-colour. 

The Ihex inhabits the highe/t alps of the GrTons’ 
country, and the Vallais ; and is alfo found in Crete. 
They are very wilJ, and difficult to be /hot, as they al¬ 
ways keep on the higheif points of the rocks, The chafe 
of diem is attended with great danger : being very ftrong, 
they often turn upon the incautious huntfman, and tumble 
him down the precipice, unlefs he have time to lie down, 
and let the animal pafs over him. They bring forth one 
young at a time, feldom two j and are faid not to be long- 
lived. 


T h r. C O M M O N GOAT. 

THIS lively, playful, and cipr cions creature, occu¬ 
pies the next ftep in the great fcale of Nature $ and, 
though inferior to tine Sheep in vAlue, in .various inftfincei 
C 6 feeari 
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bears a ftrong affinity to that ufeful animal. The Goat 

and the Sheep will propagate together. 

The Goat is a much more hardy animal than the Sheep, 
and is, in every refpect, more fitted for a life of liberty*, 
it is not eafily confined to a fleck, but choofes its own 
pafture, ftraying wherever its appetite or inclination 
leads: it chiefly delights in wild and mountainous re¬ 
gions, climbing the loftieft rocks, and ftanding fecure on 
the verge of inacctffible and dangerous precipices. Al¬ 
though, as Ray oblervcs, one would hardly fuppofe that 
their feet were adapted to fuch perilous achievements, 
yet, upon a nearer infpedUon, the wonder ceafes, and 
we find that Nature has provided them with hoofs well 
calculated for the purpofe of climbing, being made hollow 
underneath, with fiiarp edges, like the infide of a fpoon, 
which prevents them from Aiding off thefe rocky emi¬ 
nences. 

The Goat is an animal eafily fuftained, and is chiefly 
therefore the property of thofe who inhabit wild and un¬ 
cultivated regions, where it finds an ample fupply of food, 

from 
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from the fpontaneous productions of Nature, In fixa¬ 
tions inaccefiible to other creatures. It delights rather on 
the heathy mountains, or the fhrubby rock, than the 
fields cultivated by human induftry. Its favourite food 
is the tops of the boughs, or the tender bark of young 
trees. It bears a warm climate better than the Sheep, 
and frequently fleeps expofed to the hotted rays of the 
fun. 


The milk of the Goat is Aveet, nourifhing, and me. 
dici-nal, being found highly beneficial in confumptiye 
cafes, from the Ihrubs and heath on which it feeds. 


In many parts of Ireland, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, their Goats make the chief pofleflions of the 
inhabitants $ and in mod of the mountainous parts of Eu¬ 
rope, fupply the natives with many of the neceflaries of 
life. 


The Goat produces, generally, two young at a time, 
fometimes three, rarely four: it is fhort-lived, and full 
of ardour# 
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The CAMELOPARD. 

1 HE Camelopard fomewha£ refcmbles the Deer In farm, 
withoutics* fymmetry. It has been found eighteen feet 
high, and ten feet from the ground to the top of the fiioul- 
der. The hinder parts are fo low, that, when (landing 
upright, it greatly refembles a Dog fitting. Neither the 
form, nor the temper of this animal, adapts him for hof- 
tilky or defence ; he is, therefore, timorous and inofren- 

five J 
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five; and, notwithftanding Its flze, will endeavour to avoid, 
rather than attack an enemy. It is chiefly a native of 
Ethiopia. The extraordinary length of the fore legs obli¬ 
ges him to divide them when he feeds on vegetables; to 
avoid which trouble, he fubflfts moftly on the leaves of 
trees. It is very rare in Europe ; but, in earlier times, if. 
was known to the Romans, as, among the collection of 
eaftern animals, made on the celebrated Prteneftine pave¬ 
ment, by the direction of Scylla, the Camelopard is found. 
It was likewife exhibited by Julius Cielar, in the Circaean 
Games. 

It was fuppofed by the Greeks to be generated between 
a Camel and a Leopard, from whence it derives its name. 
It is fo uncommon, that not above one or two have been 
feen in Europe for many hundred years. Some have their 
necks fifteen feet long. When they walk, they move 
both their fore legs together. 



Tut 
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The ANTELOPE 

Is principally diftinguiflied from the Goat and Deer, by 
having its horns annulated and twilled, bunches of hair 
on the fore legs, the lower part of the fides being flreaked 
with black, red, or brown, and the infide of the ears 
having three white flreaks. 
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The Antelope generally inhabits the warmcft climates, 
thofe of America excepted. It is equally adtive and ele¬ 
gant, timid, lively, and vigilant. Like the Hare, its 
hind legs are longed. It has alfo cloven feet, and perma¬ 
nent horns, like the Sheep, which are fmaller in the 
female than the male. 

The chafe of thefe animals is a favourite diversion in 
tie call. In fleetnefs they exceed the Greyhound, which 
frequently caufes the fportfmon to train a Falcon to over¬ 
take them in the chafe. Their fwiftnefs has afforded 
msny beautiful iimilies and allufions in the eallern poetry. 

. The eye of the Antelope is fuppofed to be the mod beau¬ 
tiful of any animal in the world 5 blending brilliancy with 
meeknefs. Some of this fpecies form themfelves into 
herds of two or three thoufand, and generally feek their 
food in hilly countries. Several fyftematc writers have 
erroneoufly ranked this animal among the Goat kind j for 
it forms an intermediate genus between that fpecies and the 
Deer j the texture and permanency of the horns agreeing 
with the fird, while their fleetnefs and elegance accord 
with the latter# 
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There is another fpecies of this animal, called the 
Royal Antelope, or Little Guinea Deer, which is the leall, 
and moll beatitiful, of all the cloven-footed race. It is 
fcarcely nine inches high, and the fmall part of its legs 
are little thicker than a goofe-quill. It is moil delicately 
ihaped, refembling that of a Stag in miniature, except that 
the horns of the male (for the female has none) are hollow 
and annulated, as in the Gazelle kind. It has broad ears, 
and two canine teeth in the upper jaw. The colour is as 
beautiful as the fymmetry of this little animal, being of a 
fine glofly yellow, except the neck and belly, which parts 
are perfectly white. It is a native of Senegal, and fome 
parts of Africa. It is fo adtive, that it will bound over a 
wall twelve feet high. It is eafily tamed, when it becomes 
very entertaining and familiar, but of fo delicate a confti- 
tution, that it can bear none but the hotted: climates. 

Of Antelopes, there are, befides thofe before defcribed, 
the following different fpecies :—Common, Blue, Egyptian, 
Bezoar, HarneiTed, African, Indoflan, White-footed, Swift, 
Red, Striped, Chinefe, Scythian, Cervine, and Senegal 
Antelope* 










T h i MUSK. 

TT RAVELLERS and naturalifts have given various ac- 
eounts of this animal $ it, however, feems to have been 
more noticed for the perfume which it produces, than for 
the information of the curious enquirer into its nature and 
qualities: for we are ftiil at a lofs what rank to afiign it 
among the various tribes of Quadrupeds. It has no horns 5 
and whethe* it ruminates or not, is uncertain 5 but, by its 

wanting 
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wanting the fore-teeth in the upper jaw, we are led to 
fuppofe that it belongs either to the Goat or the Deer 
kind. 

The perfume produced by this animal, fo well known, 
in the fashionable circles, and of late fo much ufed in the 
practice of phyfic, needs little defcription: it is found in 
a bag or tumor, nearly of the fize of a hen’s egg, on the 
belly of the male only. The hunters cut off thefe bags, 
and tie them up for fale 5 many thoufands of which are 
fent over annually to Europe, exclusive of the confumption 
in different parts of the eaft. To account for this great 
confumption, it is fuppofed to be frequently adulterated, 
and mixed with the blood of the animal. It comes to us 
from China, Tonquin, Bengal, and Mufcovyj but that of 
1 . hibet is reckoned the bell, and fells at a much higher 
price. 

The flefli of the males, efpecially in the breeding fea- 
fon, is much infe&ed wirh the flavour of the mufk ; but 
it is, neverthelefs, eaten by the Ruffians and Tartars. 


Ths 
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ANIMALS of tie DEER KIND. 


A.LTHOUGH the Hull and Stag do not rcfemble each 


other in /hape and form, yet their internal ffrudture is 
very fimilar. All the internal difference between them is, 
that the Deer has no gall-bladder, while the fpleen is pro- 
portionably larger, and the kidneys differently formed. 

The firff animal of this fpecies that feems to claim cur 
attention, is the Elk, 




Trt* 
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The ELK 

Is the large ft, and moft formidable of all the Deer-kind. 
Jt is a native cl both the old and the new Continent, being 
known in Europe by the name of the Elk, and in America 
by that of the Aloofe-deer. It is fometimes taken in the 
for efts cf Ruftia and Germany, though rarely to be feen on 
recount of its extreme wildnefs. It likewife inhabits Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Poland, and Tartary, as far the North of 

China. 
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China. It is common in Canada, and in all the northern 
parts of America, where it is called by the French Orig- 
nal* 


The European Eik grows to the height of feven or eight 
feet; and in length, from the end of the muzzle to the 
infertion of the tail, meafures ten feet: the head is two 
feet long; the neck, on which is a fhort, upright mane, 
of a light-brown colour, is much fhorter; its eye is fmall, 
and, from the lower corner of it, there is a deep flit, com¬ 
mon to all the Deer kind, as well as moll of the Gazelles; 
the ears are upwards of a foot in length, very broad, and 
fomewhat llouching; the noftrils are wide ; and the upper 
lip, which is fquare, and has a deep furrow in the middle, 
hangs greatly over the lower; from whence it was imagined 
by the ancients, that this creature could not graze without 
going backward; the withers are very high, the hind legs 
much fhorter than the fore legs, and the hoofs deeply clo¬ 
ven ; from a fmall excrefcence under the thro t, hangs a 
long tuft of coarfe black hair; the tail is very fhort, dufky 
above, and white beneath; the hair is long and rough, like 
a Bear, apd of a hoary brown colour, not much differing 
from that of the Afs. Th s 
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The methods of hunting thefe animals in Canada are 
curious:—The firft, and maft Ample, is, before the lakes 
or rivers are frozen, multitudes cf the natives aflemble in 
their canoes, with which they form a vaft crefcent, each 
horn touching the fhore; whilfl another party on the tfuore 
furround an extenfive traft: they are attended by dogs, 
which they let loofe, and prefs towards the water with lend 
cries: the animals, alarmed bv the noife, fly before the 
hunters, and plunge into the lake, where they are killed, 
by the people in the canoes, with lances and clubs. Ano¬ 
ther method requires a greater degree of preparation and 
art:—The hunters inclofe a large fpace with ftakes and 
branches of trees, forming two fides of a triangle ; the 
bottom opens into a fecond inclofure, which is fall on all 
fides : at the opening are hung numbers of fnares, made of 
the flips of rawhides: they aflemble, as before, in great 
troops, and, with all kinds of hideous no'fes, drive into 
the inclofure, not only the Moofe, but various other kinds 
of Deer, with which that country abounds. Some, in 
forcing their way through the narrow pafs, are caught in 
the fnares by the neck or horns $ whilft thofe which efcape 
thefe, meet their fate from the arrows of the hunters, di¬ 
rected 
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re£hd at them from all quarters. They are, likewife, 
frequently killed with the gun. When they are firft dif- 
covered, they fquat with their hind parts, and make.water; 
at which inftant the fportfman fires: if he raifies, the 
Moofe fets off in a moft rapid trot, making, like the Rein¬ 
deer, a prodigious rattling with its hoofs, and running 
twenty or thirty miles before it flops, or takes the water. 
The ufual t.me for this diverfion is in winter. The ani¬ 
mal can run with eafe upon the firm furface of the fnow; 
but the hunters avoid entering on the chafe till the heat 
of the fun is ftrong enough to melt the frozen cruft with 
which it is covered, and render it foft enough to.impede 
the flight of the Moofe, which finks up to the flioulders, 
flounders, and gets on with great difficulty. The fportf¬ 
man purfues, in his broad-rackets or fnow-flioes, and makes 
a ready prey of the diftrefled animal. 

The female is lefs than the male, and has no horns. 
They are in feafon in the autumn, and bring forth in April, 
fometimes one, but generally two young one's at a time, 
which arrive at their full growth in fix years. 


The 





The REIN-DEER 

Is a native of the icy regions of the north; where, by z 
wife and bountiful difpenfation, which diffufes the common 
goods of Nature over every part of the habitable globe, it 
abounds, and is made fubfervient to the wants of a hardy 
race of men inhabiting the countries near the pole, who 

would 
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would find it impofllble to fubfifi: among their fnowy moun¬ 
tains without the aid of this molt ufeful creature. 

In more temperate regions, men are indebted to the 
unbounded liberality of Nature for a great variety of va¬ 
luable creatures to ferve, to nourish, and to clothe them. 
.To the poor Laplander, the Rein-deer alone fupplies the 
place of the Horfe, the Cow, the Sheep, the Goat, See . 
and from it he derives the only comforts that t:nd to 
foften the feverity of his fi tuation in that molt inhofpiu- 
.hle climate.. 

The Rein-deer of Lapland arc of two kinds, the wild y 
and the tame : the former are larger, Wronger, and more 
hardy, than the latter; for which reafon, the tame fe¬ 
males, in the proper feafon, are ofeen fent out into the 
woods, where they meet with wild males, and return 
home with young. The breed from this mixture is ftrong- 
er, and better adapted for drawing the fledge, to which 
the Laplanders accofiom them at an early age. 


When 


When hard pufhed, the Rein-deer will trot the dis¬ 
tance of fixty miles without flopping $ but in fuch exer¬ 
tions, the poor obedient creature fatigues itfelf fo exceed¬ 
ingly, that its mafler is frequently obliged to kill it imme¬ 
diately, to prevent a lingering death, which would enfue. 
In general, they can go about thirty miles without Hopping, 
and that without any great or dangerous efforts. 

This mode of travelling can be performed only in the 
winter feafon, when the face of the country is covered 
with fnow; and, although the conveyance is fpeedy, it is 
Inconvenient, dangerous, and troublefome. 

As the Rein-deer conflitutes the foie riches of the Lap¬ 
lander, it may well be fuppofed, that a conflant attention 
to preferve and fecure it forms the chief employment of 
his life. It is no uncommon thing for one perfon to poffcfs 
above five hundred in a fingle herd. 

The female begins to breed at the age of two years, is 
In feafon the latter end of September, goes with young 

eight 
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♦ight months, and generally brings forth two at a time. 
The fondnefs of the dam for her youngfis very remarkable. 
They follow her two or three years, but do not acquire 
their full ftrength until four. It is at this age that they 
are trained to labour,* and they continue ferviceable four 
or five years. They never live above fifteen or fixteen 
3 ’ears: at eight or nine years old, ihe Laplanders kill them 
for their fkins and their flefh : of the former they make 
garments, which are warm, and cover them from head to 
foot j they alfo ferve them for beds: they fpread them on 
each fide of the fire, upon the leaves of trees, and, in 
this manner, lie both foft and warm. The latter affords a 
conftant fupply of good and wholefome food, which, in 
the winter, when all other kinds of provifions fail, is 
their chief fubfiftance. The tongue of the Rein-deer is 
confidered as a great delicacy ; and, when dried, great 
numbers of them are fold into other countries. The 
fmews ferve for thread, with which the Laplanders make 
their clothes, fhoes, and other necefiaries j and, when co¬ 
hered with the hair, ferve them for ropes. 


What 
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What a contraft do thefe northern countries afford, 
when compared with thofe of ou.r more clement and fertile 
climates 1 . The Laplander is obliged to depend on the Rein¬ 
deer for food, clothing, and conveyance, while we have 
aimoft the whole range of Nature for our accommodation. 
Should not this advantage alone excite in us fuch a fenfe of 
Superior happinefs, as to render us ever grateful to that 
Providence, whofe diftinguiflied bounties we enjoy ? 
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The STAG. 

E colour of this animal is generally of a reddi/h 
brown, with fome blatk in the face, and a black lift 
down the hinder part of die neck, and between the 
lhoulders. The Stag is very delicate in his foodj and, 
duriDg the winter and fpring, feldom drinks. They go 
about eight months with young, but feldom produce 
more dian one. They breed in May, when they care¬ 
fully 
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fu'Iy conceal their young in the moft fecret thickets. 
This precaution is wifely dictated to them, from their 
being expofed to fo many formidable enemies, fuch as 
the Wolf, Dog, Eagle, Falcon, Ofprey, and all animals 
of the Cat kind. But the Stag himfelf is the greatell 
enemy to the young of his fpecies 5 infomuch, that the 
Hind, which is, the female of the Stag, accompanies the 
Faun during the fummer, to preferve it from his de¬ 
predations. Amongft all the enemies of this creature, 
Man feems to be the greateft ; for, in every age, and 
every country, the human fpecies have taken delight in 
the chafe of it. Thofe who firft hunted it from necef- 
fity, continued it afterwards both for health and amtife- 
ment. Originally, the beafts of chafe were the foie 
pofTeflors of this ifland; they knew no other conftraint 
than the limits of the ocean, nor acknowledged any par¬ 
ticular mafter. But, when the Saxons eftablifhed the 
Heptarchy, they were referved by each Sovereign for 
his own particular diverlion. In thofe uncivilized ages, 
hunting and war were the only employments' of the 
Great; for their aflive and uncultivated minds felt no 
pleafure but in rapine or violence. 


Tin 
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The other fpecies of this kind are, the Fu !lo, Virgi* 
nian, Porcine, Roebuck, Mexican, and Grey Deer. 

Stags are ftill found wild in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, but their fize is fmaller than thofe of England. 
I'hey are likewifc to be feen on the Moors bordering on 
Cornwall and Devonihire $ and on the mountains of Kerry, 
in Ireland, where they greatly embelli/h the pifturefque, 
romantic, and mag:iificcnt fcenery, of the Lake of KU- 
larncy. 


The following fadl, recorded in hiftory, will ferve to 
Ihew, that the Stag is poflefled of an extraordinary /hare 
of courage when his perfonal fafety is concerned Some 
years ago, William, Duke of Cumberland, caufed a Ti¬ 
ger and a Stag to be inclofed in the fame area 5 and the 
Stag made fo bold a defence, that the Tiger was at length 
obliged to give up. 


The hunting of the Stag has been held, in all ages, as 
a diverfion of the nobleft kind j and former times bear wit- 
nefs of the great exploits performed-on thefe occafions. 


Vql.I. 
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In our ifland, large tra&s of land were fet apart far this 
purpofe j villages and facred edifices were wantonly throw* 
down, and converted into one wide wafte, that the ty- 
rant of the day might have room to purfue his favourite 
drterfion. In the time of William Rufus and Henry the 
Firfi, it was Iefs Criminal to delbroy one of the human 
fpecies than a bead of chafe. Happ'.ly for us, thefe. 
wide - extended fcenes of deflation and opprefiion have 
been gradually contra&ed ; ufeful arts, agriculture, and 
commerce, have extenfively fpread themfelves over the 
naked land ; and thefe fuperior beads of the chafe have 
given way to other animals more ufeful to die commu¬ 
nity. 

In the prefent cultivated date of this country, there* 
fore, the Stag is almoft unknown in its wild ftate : the 
f£w that remain, are kept in parks among the Fallow- 
deer, and diftinguilhed by the name of Red Deer. Its 
Vicioufnefs during the breeding feafon, and die badnefs of 
ife flelh, Which U poor and ili-fiavoured, hate occafioned 
almoft the extinction of the fpecies. Some few are yet 
to be fotind in the forefts that border on Cornwall arid 

DfcVOnlhire, 
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Devon (hire, on mod of the large mountains of Ireland, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, where Dr. Johnfon 
defcribes them as not exceeding the Fallow-deer in. flze, 
and their flefh of equal flavour. The Red Deer of this 
kingdom are qearly of the fame flze and colour, without 
much variety : in other parts of the world, they differ in 
form and flze, as well as in their horns, and the colour of 
their bodies. 



1 
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The FALLOW-DEER. 


The principal difference between the Stag and the Fal¬ 
low-deer Teems to be in their fizc, and in the form of 
their horns, the latter being much fmaller than the for¬ 
mer ; and its horns, inftead of being round, like thofe of 
the Stag, are broad and palmated, and better garniflied. 
with antlers; and, when the horns are very ftrong, they 
are fometimes terminated by final 1 palms; the tail is 


—— 
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a 1 To much longer than that of the Stag, and its , hair is 
brighter : in other refpe&s, they nearly refemble each 
other. 

The horns of the Fallow-deer are fhed annually, like 
thofe of the Stag j but they fall off later, and are renew¬ 
ed nearly at the fame time. Their breeding fcafon arrives 
fifteen days or three weeks after that of the Stag : the 
males then bellow frequently, but with a low and inter¬ 
rupted voice. They are not fo furious at tills feafon as tha 
Stag, nor do they exhauft themfdves by an uncommon 
ardour. They never leave their pafture in queft of the 
females, but generally fight with each other, till one buck 
becomes mafter of the field. 

The Fallow-deer is eafily tamed, feeds upon a variety 
of things which the Stag refufes, and preferves its condi¬ 
tion nearly the fame through the whole year, although its 
flelh is eileemed much finer at particular feafons* 

.They are capable of procreation in their fecond year ; 
and, like the Stag, are fond of variety. The female gpes 
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with young eight months ; and produces one, fometimes 
two, and rarely three, at a time. They arrive at perfec¬ 
tion at t'ne age of three years, and live till about twenty. 

We have, in England, two varieties of the Fallow- 
deer, which are faid to be of foreign origin : the beautiful 
fpotted kind, fuppofed to have been brought from Bengal, 
and the deep-brown fort, now common in this country. 
Thefe Lift were introduced by King James I. out of Nor¬ 
way 5 where, having obferved their hardinefs in bearing 
the cold of that fevere climate, he brought fome of 
them into Scotland, and from thence tranlported them into 
his chafes of Enfield and Epping. Since that time they 
have multiplied exceedingly in .many parts of tills king¬ 
dom, which is now become famous for venifon of fuperior 
fatnefs and flavour to that of any other country in the 
world. 

In Guiana, (a country of South America) according 
to Labat, there are Deer without horns, fmaller than 
thofe of Europe, but refembling them in every other par¬ 
ticular. They are very lively, light, and excefiively 

timid j 
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limid ; of a reddifh colour m 7 with fharp, piercing eyes, and 
fhort tails. When purfued, they fly into places of dif¬ 
ficult accels. The natives frequently ftr.nd and watch 
for them in narrow paths, and, as foon as the game ap¬ 
pears within reach, flioot them unperceived. Their fle/h 
is confldered as a great delicacy 5 and the hunter is well 
rewarded for his trouble. 
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FEMALE TIBET. 


TPhIS creature, which is the female of the Mufk, gives 
name to the kingdom of Tibet, a province in China, 
where it t is found, between the latitude of 45 and 60 
degrees. Thefe animals -naturally inhabit the mountains 
that are covered with pines, delight [in folitude, and 
avoid mankind : when purfued, they afcend the higheft 
jnountains, which are inaccefiible to men or dogs. It is 

very 
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very timid, and has fuch a quick fenfe of hearing, as to 
difcover an enemy at a very great diftance. The celebrated) 
drug, called Mujk y is produced from the male only, and i; 
found in a bag, about the fi2e of a hen’s egg, on the belly, 
which has two fmall crevices through which it paffes* 
This drug, when firll preffed out of the bag, appears like 
a brown fat mactcr j but it is greatly adulterated by the 
hunters and-dealers, in order to increafe its weight. Thefo 
animals are fo numerous, as to hare afforded Tavernier 7673 
mufk bags, in one journey which he made, of only three 
y ears. Thofe of Mufcovy are reckoned good, though thofe 
found in the kingdom of Tibet are moft valuable* The 
Ruffians and Tartars eat the fle/h of the male, notwith- 
ftanding its ftrong tafte. Muik was formerly in greatr 
efteem as a perfume ; but having beetvfuice found of great, 
utility in medicine, it is fcldom ufed for any thing elfe* 
This animal is likewife found in the Brazils, in India, and 
in Guinea, 
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The CAMEL 

3 ?OSSESSES the various qualities of the Horfe, the 
Cow, and the Sheep; and is to the Arabian, in a great 
meafure, what thofe ufeful creatures are to us. Its milk 
is fweet and nourishing ; and, being mixed with water, 
makes a wholefome and refreshing beverage, much ufed 
by the Arabs in their journeys. The flefh of young Ca¬ 
mels is alfo an excellent and wholefome food. Their hair 

©r 
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or fleece, which falls off entirely in the fpri.ng, is Tape- 
ripr to thdt of any other domeftic animal, and is made into 
very fine (tuffs for clothes, coverings, tents, and other 
furniture. 

Possessed of his Camel, the Arabian has nothing 
either to want or to fear: in one day, he can perform a jour¬ 
ney of fifty leagues into the defert, where he is f fe from 
every enemy: for, without the aid of this ufeful animal, 
no perfon could purfue him a ridft fandy deferts, where 
there is neither verdure to refiefh, nor fhade to flicker— 
where nothing prefents kfelf to the eye, but one uniform 
void, naked and foliUry. 

The Arabian regards the Camel as the mod precious 
gift of Heaven^ by the afltftance of which he is enabled 
to fubfift in thofe frightful intervals of Nature, which ferve 
him for an afylum, and fecure hi3 independence. But it is 
not to the plundering Arab alone that the fervices of this 
ufeful quadruped are confined j in Turkey, Ptrfia, Bar* 
bary, and Egypt, every article cf mc.chandife is carried 
byCaocls. Merchants and trateller^unite together; af.d 
D -6 form 
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fcrm themfelves into numerous bodies, called Caravans, 
to prevent the infults of the Aracs. One of thefe cara¬ 
vans frequently confifts of many thousands, the C mels 
being always more numerous than the men. Each Camel 
is loaded in proportion to his ftrength. At the command 
of their conductor, they lie down on their belly, with their 
legs folded under them, and, in this pofture, receive their 
burden: as foon as they are loaded, they rife of their own 
accord, and will not fufrer any greater weight to be impo- 
fed upon them, than they can bear with eafe ; when over¬ 
loaded, they fet up the moft piteous cries, till part of the 
burden be taken off. The large Camels generally carry a 
thoufmd or twelve hundred pounds weight; and the fmall- 
tft, from fix to feven hundred. As the route is feven of 
eight hundred leagues, their motions and journeys are re¬ 
gulated : they walk only, and, in that pace, travel ten or 
twelve leagues each day. Every night they are unloaded, 
and allowed to pafiure on fuch herbage as they can find. 
Thiftles, nettles, wormwood, and the other hard and 
prickly vegetables, which the fandy deferts of Arabia 
produce, the Camel often prefers to more delicate herbage : 
but the peculiar and diftingui/hing chara&eriftic of the 
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Camel is, its faculty of abflaining from water for a greater 
length of time than any other animal; their feent for which 
is fo ftrong, that they can difeover it at the djftance of 
half a league; and, after a long abftinence, will haft err 
towards it, long before their drivers perceive where it lies. 

Many attempts have been made to introduce this fer- 
viceable animal into other countries; but, as yet, none 
hive fucteeded V the rice feems to be confined to certain 
dlftri&s, where their utility has been known for ages. 

This animal feems to be originally a native of Arabia, 
ns they are not only more numerous, but thrive better In 
that country than any other p:r: of the world. 

There are alfo the Lama Camel, of America, and the 
Ba£U'ian Camel, which is found chiefly in Turkey* a.id 
the countries of the Levant. 

Camel-hair is imported Ln.great quantities for the ufc 
of painting. 


The. 
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The DROMEDARY, or ARABIAN CAMEL. 

This is the moft temperate of zril animals; but this 
flifpofition arifis more from necefiity, than from choice, 
or natural moderation. He is fo admirably formed to 
crofs the parched deferts, that he will travel e'ght days 
without being thirfty. His hard hoofs are particularly 
adapted to travel on the fands of his native wilds. They 
are tile mod ufcful beafts of burden in Arabia, ncne 
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pther being able to bear their loads, or endure the want of 
.drink folong ; to enable them to do which. Nature has pro¬ 
vided them with a fifth domach, which ferves as a refer- 
yoir, from whence they draw fuffi.cien.tto quench their third. 
Camels have been fometimes killed, in hopes of finding 
water to flake the parched third of the traveller. They 
are chiefly employed in afiiding the caravans; and, as 
the deferts they crufs afford little mere than the coarfed 
weeds, they prefer them to the choiced padure. He 
lives forty or fifty years ; is about fix feet and a half 
high, and has callofities on each knee, which greatly 
cafe him when he kneels down to depofit, or take up 
his load. A large Camel will carry iz cwt. 

In Arabia they are trained for running matches; and, 
in many places, for carrying couriers, who can go above 
a hundred miles a day on them, and that for nine or 
ten days together, over burning deferts, uninhabitable by 
any living creature. They require neither whip nor fpur 
to quicken their pace; but go freely, if gently treated; 
are much enlivened by finging, or the found of the pipe, 
■fthicb gives them freffi fpirits to purfue their journey. 

D 6 
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They are mild and gentle creatures at all times, ex¬ 
cept when they are in heat: at that period, they are 
feized with a fort of madnefs, they eat little, and wilt 
fometimes attempt to bite their matters; fb that it is not 
fafe to approach them. 

The Camel arrives at its full ttrength at the age cf 
fix years, and lives forty or fifty. The females are net 
ufually put to labour; but are allowed to patture and 
breed at full liberty. They go with young near twelve 
months, and generally bring forth one at a birth* 
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ANIMALS of the HOG KIND.. 

In this kind, animals (eem to unite in thofe difte- 
rslices which feparate others. They referable the Horfc 
kind in their long heads, fingle llomachs, and the num¬ 
ber of their teeth, which are forty-four. Their cloven 
feet, and the pofition of their inteftines, are limilar to- 
thofe of the Cow kind. And, itV their carnivorous appe¬ 
tites, numerous progeny, and chewing the cud-, they re¬ 
ferable the claw-footed kind*. 


T*» 
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The WILD BOAR, 

Which is the original of all the varieties to be found 
m this creature, is much /mailer than thofe of the domef- 
t:c kind 5 and does not, like them, vary in colour, but is 
invariably of a brinded, or dark grey, inclining to black. 
His fnout is longer than that of the tame Hog; and his ears 
are fhort, round, and black. He is armed with formidable 
tulks in each jaw, which ferye him for the double purpofe 

of 
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♦f annoying his enemy, or procuring his food, which is 
clsefty roots and vegetables : fome of their tufks are al .r oft 
a foot long: tiiofe in the upper jaw bend upwards* in a 
circular form, and are exceedingly {harp at the points ; 
thofe of thfc under jaw are always-mod to be dre.ded 5 for 
with them the animal defends himl'elf, and frequently gives 
mortal wounds. 

Wild Bom are not gregarious j but, while young, live 
together in families, and frequently unite their farces 
againft the wolves, or other beads of -prey. When likely 
to be attacked, they call to each other with a very loud 
and fierce note: the ftrongeft face the danger* and form 
themfclves into a ring, the weakeft falling into the centre. 
In this pofition few bcafts dare venture to engage them; 
but leave them, to purfue a lefs dangerous chafe. When 
the Wild-Boar is arrived at a ftate of maturity, he walks 
the foseft alone and' fearlefs : at that time he dreads no 
fingle foe; nor will he turn out of his way even for man 
himfclf. He offends no animal; at the fame time he is 
furnifhed with arms which render him a terror to the 
fqreft. 


The 
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The hunting of the Wild Boar is a dangerous, but com¬ 
mon amufement of the great, in thofe countries where it is 
to be found. The Dogs chiefly ufed for this fport are of 
a flow and heavy kind. When the Boar is roufed, he goes 
flowly forward, not much afraid, nor very far before his 
purfuers. He frequently turns round, flops till the hounds 
come up, and offers to attack them: after keeping each 
each other at bay for a while, the Boar again goes flowly 
forward, and the Dogs renew the purfuit. In this manner 
the cnafe is continued, till the Boar is quite tired, and re- 
fufes to go any farther: the Dogs then attempt to clofe in 
"Upon him from behind j and, in this attack, the young ones 
being generally the moil forward, frequently lofe their lives- 
the old feafoned Dogs keep the animal at bay until the hun¬ 
ters come up, who kill him with their fpears* 


The 
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T H E Hcg, in his nature, blends the rapacious with the 
peaceful kind: for, though he is furnifbed with arms fuf- 
ficient to terrify mod, as well as to put the braveft at d.fi¬ 
ance, he is inoffenfive to all* 

He is the moft impure of all Quadrupeds; has a moft 
infadate appetite \ and is of a very fluggifh difpofitiom He 

may 
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may be compared to a miftr, who, while living, is ufcleft 
and rapacious, but when dead is confidered as a pub ic 
benefit, by diffufing thofe riches he had not fpirit to enjoy 
while living. The brutality of the Hog is fuch, that they 
frequently devour their own offspring; and, contrary to all 
other domefticated animals, when impelled by hunger, they 
wiU even devour h&ntt. It is fail to be more periefl in 
tne internal formation than any other domefric animal. The 
thteknefe of his hide, and tire coarfenefs of his hair, renders 
hi n infallible to blows. He is naturally ftupid, drowfy, 
and. uiadlive; and, if undifturbed, will fpend half his 
tune m fieep, from which' fiute he never roufes himfelf but 
to gratify his voracious appetite, which, if fatnciently fated 
v.itn food, would caufe his body to become too heavy for 
bis legs to fnppert; it would frill, however, continue 
ftcdmg, cither kneeling or lying. A very remarkable in- 
ft-mce of which was lately exhibited in London, in a Hog 
Of the Warwickihire breed, which, though but little more 
t,r f y cars oU > rneifured nine feet ten inches in 

I ngth, five feet ten inches round the neck, and eight feet 

five inches in g’rth. His weight was ten hundred, two 
quarter;, and twenty.few pounds. His chief food was 
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barley-meal and potatoes. It is remarkable that this fur- 
prifing animal never drank. 

The Hog is refilefs at every change cf weather, and 
greatly agitated when the wind is high; He is fubjeft to 
all the difeafes incident to intemperance. When permitted 
to extend his thread of life., he will live to eighteen cr 
twenty years. The Sow goes four months, and will often 
produce fifteen young at a litter. 

The Tajacu, Pccary, or Muik-Hog, of South America, 
has no tail j the navel is on its back. When wounded, it 
will call its tribe, which are never fatisfied but in the de- 
ftru&ion of their antaganifts cr themfelves. 

Of the Hog, there are, the Guinea, Chinefc, Ithio- 
plan, Indian, Hog-Rabbit, and Hog-Csw. 
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The RHINOCEROS. 

.1 HIS wonderful creature, which in fize is only, exceed¬ 
ed by the Elephant, in ftrength and power is inferior to 
no other animal. Bontlus fays, that, in die bulk of its, 
boJy, it equals the Elephant, but is lower only on account- 
the flaoitnels of its legs, 

Ttt 
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Thi length of this animal, from the extremity of the 
muzzle to the infertion of the tail, is ufually twelve feet; 
and the circumference of its body is nearly ecfual to its 
length : its nofe is armed with a formidable weapon, pe¬ 
culiar to this creature, being a very hard and folid horn, 
with which it defends itfclf from every adverfary. The 
Tiger will rather attack the Elephant, whofe trunk it can 
lay hold of, than the Rhinoceros, which it cannot face, 
without danger of having his bowels torn out. The body 
and limbs of the Rhinoceros are covered with a Ikin fo 
hard and impenetrable, that he fears neither the claws of 
the Tiger, nor the more formidable probofcis of the Ele¬ 
phant ; it will turn the edge of a fcimitar, and even refill: 
the force of a mulket-ball. 

That which Emanuel, king of Portugal, fent to the 
Pope, in the year 1513, deftroyed the veflelin which they 
were tranfporting it. 

Like the Hog, this animal is fond of wallowing in the 
mire. It is a folitary animal, loves moift and marfhy 
grounds, and f ldom <juits the banks of rivers. It is found 


in 
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In Bengal, Siam, China, and other countries of Aftaj in 
the i Acs of Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, See. in Ethiopia, arid 
the country as low as the Cape of Good Hope* The fpe- 
cres is not numerous, and is much lefs diffufed than that of 

the Elephant. 

The female produces but one at a time, and at consi¬ 
derable intervals. During the rtrrt month, the young 
Rhinoceros exceeds not the fize of a large Dog. At the 
age of two years, the horn is not more than an inch long; 
at fix years old, it is nine or ten inches long; and grows to 
the length of three feet and a half, and fometimes four 
feet. The horn is much erteemed by the natives as an an¬ 
tidote againft po;fon, as well as a remedy for particular- 
difeafes. 

The Rhinoceros feeds on the groflfeft herbs, and prefe^. 
thirties and fhrubs to foft or delicate pafturage. It is fond, 
of tl\e fugsr-cane, and eats all kinds of grain. 


From the peculiar conftru&ion of his eyes, the Rhi¬ 
noceros can only fee what is immediately before him. 

When 
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When he purfues any objett, he proceeds always in a diredl 
line, overturning every obftrudtion. With the horn on his 
nofe, he tears up trees, raifes ftones, and throws them be¬ 
hind him to a confiderable diftance. His fenfe of fuelling 
is fo exquifite, that the hunters are obliged to avoid being 
to windward ot him. They follow him at a diftance, and 
watch till he lies down to deep : they then approach with 
great precaution, and difeharge their muikets, all at once, 
into the lower part of the belly. 

Its fleih is eaten, and much relifhed, by the natives ©f 
India and Africa. 





The HIPPOPOTAMUS 

Is nearly equal in fUe to the Elephant. It inhabits all 
the larger rivers of Afriea, from the Niger to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Nile, in the Upper Egypt, and in the 
fens and lakes of Ethiopia, through which that river 
paflls. 


The 
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The head of this animal is er.ormoufly large, and the 
mouth vaftly wide. Ray fays, that the upper mandible is 
moveable, like that of a Crocodile : in each jaw there 
are four cutting teeth ; thofe in the lower jaw point ftraight 
forward : it has four large tufks 5 the largeft, which arc 
always in the lower jaw, are fometimes above two feet long. 
It is faid, that the canine teeth are fo hard, as to emit fire 
on being ftruck with Reel$ they are perfectly white, and 
preferable to ivory for making artificial teeth : the grinders 
are fquare, or oblong, like thofe of a man, and fo large, 
that a fingle tooth weighs above three pounds. The fkin is 
of a dulky colour, and bears a refemblance to that of the 
Rhinoceros, but thicker : the tail is near'a foot long, ta¬ 
per, and flatted at the end, which is thinly furnifhed with 
hairs, like briflles : its legs arc fo fhort, that its belly 
almoft touches the ground : the hoofs are divided into four 
parts, unconnected by membranes, although it is an am¬ 
phibious animal. When alarmed or purfued, it takes to 
the water, plunges hi, and finks to the bottom, where it 
walks at full eafe: it often rifes to the furface, and remains 
with its head out of the water, making a bellowing noife> 
-'which may be hearJ at a great difhmce* It feeds, during 
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flight, on the banks of the rivers, and fometimes does 
great damage in the adjacent plantations of rice, and other 
grain. 

The Hippopotamus is naturally a mild and gentle ani¬ 
mal, very flow and heavy in its movements upon land, 
but in the water bold and active $ and, when provoked or 
wounded, will rife, and attack boats or cances with great 
fury. Dampier fays, he has known one of thefe animals 
fink a boat full of people, by biting a hole in the bottom 
with his great tuiks. The method of taking-them, is by 
digging pits in the fand, in thofe parts through which the 
.animal palTes in his.way to the river after he has been 
feeding. 

Sparrman fays, that the fleih of the Hippopotamus 
is tender and good, $hat the fat is fine and well tailed, and 
much in re.quell with the colonifts at the Cape, who look 
upon it as the moll wholefome meat that can be eaten. 
The dried tongue of this animal is alfo confidered at the 
Cape as a rare and excellent dilh. The female brings forth 
one young at at a time. 


The 
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The LONG-NOSED TAPIIR 

Is the Hippopotamus of the new world, and has, by 
fome authors, been miftaken for that animal. It inha¬ 
bits the woods and rivers on the eaftern fide of South- 
America, from the ifthmus of Darien to the river of the 
Amazons. It is a melancholy animal, fleeps during the 
day, and goes out in the night in fearch of food; lives on 
grafs, fugar-canes, and fruits. If difturbed, it takes to 
the water; fwims with great eafe, or plunges to the bot¬ 
tom ; and, like the Hippopotamus, walks there as on 
-dry ground. 

It is about the fize of a fmall Cow; its nofe is long 
and {lender, and extends far beyond the lower jaw, form¬ 
ing a kind of probofeis, which it can contra£l or extend at 
pleafure ; each jaw is furniflied with ten cutting teeth, 
and as many grinders : its ears are fmall and eredl ; its 
body formed like that of a Hog ; its back arched ; legs 
fhort; and hoofs, of which it has four upon each foot, 
fmall, black, and hollow; its tail is very fmall; its hair 
fhort, and pf a dufky brown colour* 


The 
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The Tapiir is a mild and timid animal, declines all 
hoftilities, and flies from every appearance of danger. Its 
Ikin, of which the Indians make bucklers, is very thick, 
and , when dried, is fo hard as to refift the impreflion of an 
arrow. The natives eat his flefh, which is faid to be very 
good. 

There is alfo of this fpecies the Thick-nofed Tap ir, 
by fome called the Capibara, which is about the fize of a 
fmall Hog, and, by fome naturalifls, clalfed with that 
animaL. 


The 
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The ELEPHANT. 

HIS animal, of all the creatures hitherto taken into 
the fervice of man, is fuperior to *11 in the iize and 
ftrength of his body, and inferior to none in fagacity and 
obedience. It is a native of Afia and Africa, and is not 
to be found., in it* natural ilate, either in Europe or 
E America* 
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America. From the river Senegal to the Cape of Good 
Hope, they are met with in great numbers : in this ex- 
tenfive region, as they are more numerous than in any 
ether part of-the world, fo are they lefs fearful of man. 
The favage inhabitants of this dreary country, inftead of 
attempting to fubdue this powerful animal, and render it' 
fubfervient to their neckties, feem defirous only of 
avoiding its fury. 


Sparkman fays, that in the country near the Cape 
they are fometimes feen in large herds, confifting of 
many hundreds; and thinks it probable, that in the more 
remote and unfrequented parts of that vaft country, they 
are ftill more numerous. 


They are.frequently hunted by, the colcnifts at the 
Cape, who are very expert in lhooting them, and make, 
great advantage of their teeth. The largeft teeth weigh 
a hundred and fifty Dutch pounds, and are fold to the 
governor for as many guilders,; fo that a man may earn 
three hundred guilders at one foot. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered, at that a traffic fo fuMative ffiould-tempt i 
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the hunters to run great rilks, One of thefe hunters- 
being out upon a plain, under the flielter of a few feat-, 
tered thorn-trees, thought he Ihould be able to advance 
near enough to (hoot an Elephant that was at a little di- 
ftance from him: he was difeovered, purfued, and over¬ 
taken by the animal, who laid hold of him with his 
trunk, and beat him inftantly to death. 

This animal, when timed, is gentle, obedient, and 
docile : patient of labour, it fubmits to the moft toilfome 
drudgery ; and fo attentive is it to the commands of 
its governor, that a word or a look is fufficient to Si¬ 
mulate it to the moft violent exertions. It is fo attached 
to its keeper, that it careftes him with his trunk, and 
frequently will obey no other mafter: it knows his voice, 
and can diftinguiih the tone of command, whether of 
anger, or of approbation, and regulates its aSions accor¬ 
dingly: it receives his orders with attention, and executes 
with eagernefs, but without precipitation. All its mo¬ 
tions are orderly, and i'cem to correfpond with the dignity 
of its appearance, being grave, majeftic, and cautious. 
1-t kneels down for the accommodation of thofe who would 
E 2 mount 
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mount upon its back, and, with its pliant trunk, eves 
affifts them to afcend. It fufters itfelf to be harneffed, 
and Teems to have a pleafure in the finery of its trappings. 
It is ufed in drawing chariots, waggons, and various kinds 
of machines. One of thefe animals will perform, with 
cafe, the work of many Horfes. 

The manner of taking, taming, and rendering thefe 
animals fubmifiive, is curious, and well deferves a place 
in the hiftory of the Elephant.—In the midft of a foreft, 
abounding with Elephants, a large piece of ground is 
marked out, and furrounded with ftrong pallifades, inter¬ 
woven with branches of trees: one end of the inclofure 
is narrow, from which it widens gradually, fo as to take 
in a great extent of country. Several thoufand men are 
employed upon the occafion, who place themfelves in fuch 
a manner, as to prevent the wild Elephants from making 
their efcape : they kindle large fires at certain diftances, 
and make a dreadful noife, with drums and various kinds 
of difcordant inftruments, calculated for the purpofe of 
dunning and terrifying the poor animals 5 whilft another 
party, confiding of fume thoufands, with the afidftance 
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of the female Elephants, trained for the purpofe, drive 
the wild Elephants, flowly, .towards the great opening of 
the inclolure, the whole train of hunters clofing in after 
them, lhouting, and making a great noife, till the Ele¬ 
phants are driven, by infenfible degrees, into the narrow 
part of the inclofure, through which there is an opening 
into a fmaller fpace, ftrongly fenced in, and guarded on 
all Tides. As foon as one of the Elephants enters this 
ftrait, a ftrong bar clofes the paflage from behind, and he 
finds himfelf completely environed. On the top of this 
narrow paflage, fome of the huntfmen Hand with goads in 
their hands, urging the creature forward to the end of the 
paflage, where there is an opening, juft wide enough to 
let him pafs. He is now received into the cuftody of two 
female Elephants, who ftand on each fide of him, and 
prefs him into the fervice : if he is likely to prove refrac¬ 
tory, they begin to difeipline him with their trunks, till 
he is reduced to obedience, and fuffers himfelf to be led 
to a tree, where he is bound by the leg with ftout thongs, 
made of untanned elk or buck fkin. The tame Elephants 
are then Jed back to the inclofure, and the others are 
made to fubmit in the fame manner. They are all fuffered 
E 3 tr 


to remain fall to the trees for feveral days. Attendants 
'nre placed by the fide of each animal, who fupply him 
with food by little and little, till he is brought, by de¬ 
grees, to be fenfible of kindnefs and carefies, and allows 
himfelf to be led to the liable. In the fpace of fourteen 
days, entire fubmillion is completed. During that time he 
is fed daily with cocoa-nut leaves, and led once a day to the 
water by the tame ones. He becomes accullomed to the 
voice of his keeper, and at lall quietly refigns his prodi¬ 
gious powers to the lervice of man. 

The Elephant feems to know when it is mocked, and 
never fails to retaliate accordingly. A paint.r wilhed to 
draw' the animal in an unufual attitude, with its trunk 
elevated, and its mouth open. In order to induce the 
Elephant to exhibit to more advantage, a perfon was em¬ 
ployed to throw fruit into its mouth, who fometimes de¬ 
ceived, by only making an offer of doing fo, retaining, 
at the fame time, the fruit in his hand. Enraged at this 
kind of treatment, and, as it Ihould feem, guefiing the 
pointer to be the caufe, it threw out fuch a quantity of 


water 
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water from its trunk, as fpoiled his paper, and prevented 
him from proceeding in his work. 

The judicious reader cannot but admire the exquifite 
order of that difpenfation, which, to an animal of fuch 
unequalled powers, has added a difpofition fo mild and 
tradable. What ravage might we not expe& from the 
prodigious ftrength of the Elephaat,'combined with the 
ftercenefs and rapacity of the Tige.r ! 
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ANIMALS of the MONKEY KIND. 

TO defcribe the different varieties of this tribe would 
require a much greater fpace than the limits of this work 
will allow} as there are but few countries in the tropical cli¬ 
mates which do not abound with them. Thofe found along 
the river Amazons are different from thofe found on the 
coaft of Africa. Almoft every foreft is inhabited by a 
race of monkeys, diftindl from all others ; but their diffe¬ 
rences are very trifling. It is, however, remarkable, that 
the Monkeys of two cantons never mix with each other, 
each foreft producing only its own fpecies, which guard 
their limits from the infcrufion of all Arrangers of a different 
race fromthemfelves. 

These animals may be confidered as the mafters of 
every foreft where they reflde. Neither the Lion nor the 
Tiger will venture to difpute the dominion with them, 
Ance they carry on an offenfive war from the tops of trees, 

and. 
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and,'by their agility, efcape all pofiibility of purluit. Le 
Cornpte fays, that they have a peculiar inftintt in difeo- 
veving their foes, and, when attacked, arc very adroit in 
defending and aflifting each other. When they behold a 
traveller in the woods, they confider him as an invader of 
their dominions, and join to repel the invalion. After 
furveying him with a kind of infolent curiofity, they 
jump from branch to branch, and tree to tree, purfuing 
him as he goes along, and make a loud chattering to fum- 
lhon the reft of their companions together. After grinning 
and threatening, they begin their hoftilities, by throwing 
down the withered branches at him, which they break 
from the trees. Thus they follow him wherever he goes, 
jumping from tree to tree with amazing fwiftnefs. We arc 
informed, from good authority, that, when one of them is 
wounded, the others afiemble round him, putting their fin¬ 
gers into the wound, as if they intended to probe its depth: 
if the blood flows plentifully, fome of them keep the 
wound doled, while others procure leaves, which they chew, 
and thruft into it. In thefe unequal engagements, they 
feldom make a retreat until many of them are ki led} and, 
when they retreat, the young ones cling to the bucks of their 
£ 5 <kms. 
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. -dams, with which {he jumps away, without fceming -to 
be embarraiTed by the burden. 

They feed upon fruits, the buds of trees, or fucculent 
foots and plants; and, if near the coafts, they fometimes 
defeend to the fea-flir*re, where they eat lobfters, crabs, 
and other ihell-iil'h. Their manner of managing oyfters, 
though extraordinary, is well attefted ; they pick up. a 
ftone, and place it between the opening {hells, which pre¬ 
vents them from doting, and then eat the fiih at their 
eafe. They are equally fubtie in taking crabs ; which 
they do by the following method: they put their tail 
to the hole where the animal takes refuge, when the 
crab fattening upon it, they withdraw it with a jerk, and 
thus drag their prey to’ the fhore. Being dextrous in 
laying traps for others, they are very cautious of being 
entrapped 'hemfelves j and, it is faid, no kind of fnare 
will take the Monkeys of the Weft-India iflands, they 
being extremely diftruftful of human artifice, to which they 
have been eccuftomed. They are never weary of fond¬ 
ling their young, which they frequently hand from one 
to another. 


In 
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In a flate of domeftic tamenefs thefe animals are very- 
entertaining. Father C rti* in his hiftory of Angola, 
lays, that when he Went into that horrid country, to 
convert the favage natives to Chriftianitv, where he met 
with nothing but diftrcfs, difeafe, and difappointment, he 
found more faithful fervices from the Monkeys than the. 
Men : thefe lie had taught to attend him, to guard Him, 
while fleeping, againft the thieves and rats, to comb 
his head, and tb fetch his water; he alfo 'a Herts, that; 
tiiey were more traflable than tlie human inhabitants of 
the place. 

In the well-known {lory of Peter the JV,ld Boy , we 
fee the importance of the cultivation of our infant fa¬ 
cilities. T nis boy was found, by George I, in the woods 
of Germany, and brought to England in the year 1700, 
when he was fuppofed to be about ten or twelve years 
old ; at which time his agility in climbing trees is faid re 
have been furprifing. Ke mull have been loft, or left in 
the woods in his early childhood, perhaps foon after he was 
able to walk; however it might have- happened, his in¬ 
fant impreftions of feciety were loft, and his fubfequent 
E 6 fentiraenta 
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fcntiments being dilated by his favage fituation, having 
no opportunity of learning and pra&ifing fpeech, he con¬ 
tinued tiil his death a mere Ourang - Outang. He could 
break or cleave wood, draw water, cr threlh in a bam; 
but his rude, narrow mind could never be enlarged, prin¬ 
cipally owing to his not being able to acquire the power 
of fpeech. This is fufficient to fliow what fhould 
be, were we left to ourfelves, and what we owe to the 
experience of former ages, for inftilling into us a proper 
Education, as our faculties expand to maturity. 
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The OURANG-OUTANG, 

Or, Wild Man of the Woods. 

TTHIS name is given to various animals that walk up¬ 
right, hut which have different proportions, and come from 
different countries. The Ourang Outang greatly refem- 
hles, in countenance, a toothlefs old woman, and ap¬ 
proaches nearer to the human race than auy other animal 

whatever. 
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whatever. This creature, indeed, correfponds fo nearly 
in form to Man, that many have expelled to find the 
fame correspondence. But the contrary being found, 
difproves that fcepiical aifertion, that matter forms the 
nature of the mind. It proves, likewife, that the moft 
curioufly conflrudled bodies are formed in vain, unlefs 
a corresponding fcul isinfufed, to dire ft and controul its 
operations# 

Hr. Tyson gives.the following ckfcription of one of 
thefe animals brought from Angola, in Africa. 

“ The body was covered with black hair, which 
“ greatly refembles human hair; and it was longefb in 
“ the frtme P : -rts as in the human fpecies. The face 
“ was like the human face, except the forehead being. 

larger, and the head rounder. The jaws were not 
“ fo F r °minent as in Monkeys, but flat, like thofe of* 
a Man. The ears, teeth, and, in a word, the whole 
“ of this creature, at. firfl view, prefented a Human 
€{ figure. And, as he fo nearly approached Man in his 
<i figure, his difpofition was. exceedingly fond, more 

gentle. 
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<( gentle and late .Ms than the Monkey race are found 
« in general. Thofe who were familiar with him in 
« the fhip, he would moll tenderly embrace, open their 
*< bofoms, and clafp his hands about them : and, al- 
<< though there were other Monkeys on hoard, he never 
<e afl'oeiated with them ; as if he confidered them, as 
“ indeed they are, dalles of beings much inferior to 
“ him in the fcale of Creation. Being accuftomed to 
c< clothes, he grew fo fond of them as to endeavour to 
<c drefs and undrefs him felt. Such parts a? he could 
<< not put on, he took to fome of the company on 
board, to have their afliitance. Like any human 
t( creature, he would go to bed, place his head on the 
t( pillow, and cover himftdf with the clothes.” 

One of thefe animals was fhown in London, in 17 V’* 
that would reach himfelf a chair, drink tea, which, if 
too hot, he would cool'in the faucerj he would, like- 
wife, cry like a child, and be exceedingly unhappy in 
-the abfence of his keeper. 

It inhabits the interior parts of Africa, the iflond 
of Sumatra, Borneo, and Java. 


Tiie 


Thx Ourang Outang is folitnry in its nature, and 
fubiifts chiefly on fruit and nuts. The larger fort are 
fo ftrong, as to be capable of overpowering the ftrongeft 
Man. And, as Nature has placed them among the flerceft 
of animals, they are provided with fufhcient courage, 
cunning, and dexterity, to drive away even Elephants 
from them. They beat them with their lifts, 'and pieces 
of wood, and will ev.en throw ftones at thofe that of- 
-fend them. They fometimes carry away young negroes, 
efpecially the females, whom they have been known to 
treat with the greateft tendernefs. Le BrolTe aflferts, 
that he knew a woman of Loango, who had lived three 
years among them. 
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T H x PIGMY APE. 


TTHIS animal has a flat face, with ears like thofe of 
a Man. It is as large as a Cat, and has olive-brown 
hair. It fubfifls chiefly on fruit, ants, ^nd other infe&s. 
In order to find ants, they afTemble in troops, and turn 
over every ftone in fearch of them. Africa is the coun¬ 
try where they are moftly found. In animal exhibitions, 
the Pigmy Ape is not uncommon. Their difpofi ion is 

very 
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Very gentle and trattable. The hair on their head feems 
to come over the forehead, like the cowl of a monk. Its 
hands are remarkably fimilar to thofe of human nature. 
-Of all the various fpecies, this,* being the moft harm- 
lefs, is moft fought after by thofe who are fond of making 
fuch creatures the objett of their attention and amufe- 
ment. 

The Long-armed Ape, called, by M. Buffbrt, the Gib¬ 
bon, is a moft extraordinary animal. It walks ere&, has 
no tail, and has fcch long arm 4 , that, when he ftands up¬ 
right, he can touch'the ground with his hands. 

The Tufted Ape has a head fo long, that it meafures 
fourteen inches. -It has a long upright tuft of hair on the 
top of the head, and another under the chin. 

There are, alfo, the Maggot, or Barbary Ape; and 
•the Simla Porcaria; of which latter there is a drawing hi 
• the Mufeum# 




r 
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The BABOOIST 


i-S about thiee feet and a ha’f high, has a thick body,, 
{hong limbs, and long canine teeth. The tail is thick,, 
crooked, and feven inches long. It has a pouch in each, 
cheek, where it dcpofits its provifions; which Ihews thar it 
is adapted to live in countries where it is liable to meet with 
a: temporary fcarcity; Nature never bellowing any particu¬ 
larity oa a being, but ia conformity with the neceflity of 

rendering 
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rendering it capable of living wherever it is placed. Thus 
arifes the great difference in Animated'Nature, from the 
variety of climates, and not, as fome have falfely and un- 
philofophically imagined, to diftinguifh every part of the 
Creation from each other. 

It fometimes walks ere&. Inftead of nails, the hands 
and feet are armed with claws, to adapt it for climbing, and 
render it formidable to thofe natural enemies it meets with, 
where it is obliged to feelcits fubfiilence. Forbjn relates, 
that in Siam, w*hen the men are at harvefi-work, whole 
troops of them will attack a village, where the women are 
ob'iged to defend themfelves with clubs, and other weapons, 
from tneir brutal infults. Whatever they undertake, they 
execute with furprifmg /kill and regularity. When they 
attack an orchard, they do it with all the (kill and precaution 
of an army in a fiege. They have their centmels, and their 
lines are mofb orderly formed. The female produces but 
one, which fhe carries in her arms. 

They are not carnivorous, but feed upon fruits, corn, 
and roots* Their internal parts have a greater refemblance 
to thofe of Quadrupeds than of Mankind. 

Th* 
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The MAN DRIL 

Is of a blueifb colour, and ftrongly Teamed with wrin¬ 
kles, which. ffcill increafbs its lingular appearance. 

This Baboon is found on the Gold Coaft, and Q£li££ 
fouthern provinces of Africa, where the negroes call it 
Boggo, and the Europeans Mandril. It is the largeft 
-of the Baboon kind. Smith relates, that a female 

Mandril 
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Mandril was given to him, which was not above fe 
months old, and had then attained the fize of an adult 
aboon: he l.kewife acquaints us, that thefe animals 
walk always evert; that they figh and cry like the hu- 

man fpecies. 


Ihe Wanderow is a 
Jong white head of hair, 
ccIquiv 


fmall Baboon, remarkable for & 
and a large beard of the fame 


The Little Baboon, and the Pigtail 
that remain befide of this Species. 


Baboon, 


are all 


Of Monkies, there are an innumerable quantity w- 

ZZ r T tWore ’ toname 

f ,'sT tal5d ’ H --'iPPed, Spelted, Green, 
te - eyehd, Negro, Chinefe, Varied, Dove, Tawny ‘ 

Vt!’ V FuU ‘- fin ^- d » Weeping, Orange, Horn-. 
Zn FQX - UlUd > Silky, and Little 
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ANIMALS of the D 0 G KIND . 

THE Dog, next to the Elephant, is the moft intelligent 
and friendly to Man, of all Quadrupeds. It feems beyond 
the power o? ill ufage to alienate his affe&ions from Hu¬ 
man Nature. His beauty, fwiftnefs, vivacity, courage, 
fidelity, docility, and watchfulnefs, render him moft en¬ 
dearing to Man. When in his domeftic ftate, his fiift 
ambition, and greateft fetisfa&ion, is to pleafe; he is more 
humble through affection than fervility: he waits his or¬ 
ders, and moft implicitly obeys them. Friendly, without 
•intereft, and grateful'for the flighted favours, he fooner 
forgets injuries than benefits*, his only aim is to ferve, 
_ never to difpleafe. 

Numbers of Dogs are found wild, or rather without 
mafters, in Cougs, Lower Ethiopia, and towards the Cape 

of 
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of Good Hope. They go in great packs, and attack. 
Lions, Tigers, and Elephants, by all of which they are 
frequently killed. Although there are wiid Dogs now in 
South America, yet this animal was unknown to the New 
Continent, before it was carried there from Europe. This 
ftows, that the Brute Creation, like the Human Species, 
may degenerate from a ftate of refined fociety, to that of 
a favage nature. In their wild ftate, they breed in holes, 
hke rabbits; when taken young, they fo attach them- 

C VCS t0 m “ ldnd ’ as ne»«r to defert their mafters, or 
return to therr favage companions. 


The Dog is the only animal whofe fidelity is unila- 
Len, and almoft the only one that knows his name, and 
anfwers to the domeftic call. No other animal complain, 
aloud for the abfence, or lofs of his mafter, or finds fo 

readily has way home, after he has been taken to a diftant 
place. 


r all animals, the Dog is raoft liable to change in its 
form, the different breeds are fo numerous, that it is 
•mpofiibU for the moft minute obfemr to deferibe them ; 


food,. 



‘food, climate, and education, all tend to caufe deviations 
in fize, hair, fliape, and colour. The fame Dog becomes 
a different animal, if taken to. a different climate from 
that in which he was bred. Nothing, therefore, but their 
internal flru&ure, diftinguiihes this fpecies from every 
other. They may be faid to be all, originally, from the 
fame ftock; but which of the kinds can claim the imme- 
dia.e defcent, is not yet determined. 

The different fpecies of this animal, in its domeftic 
ffate, are, the Shepherd’s Dog, Hound, Spaniel, Grey¬ 
hound, Danifh Dog, Maftiff, Bull Dog, Pug Dog, Irifh 
Greyhound, Terrier, Blaod.-hound, L&ymmer, Tumbler, 
Lap-dog, Small Danilh Dog, Harlequin Dog, Cur Dog, 
Shark, Turkilh, and. Lion Dogs, 
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The MASTIFF. 

TTHIS very ufeful, and irieftimable animal, we have 
chofen, as firft worthy our particular notice, it being the 
largeft, and of the molt efiential fervice to Man. 

The Malliff pofTefles great lize and ftrength; has a 
large head, with hanging lips, and a noble countenance. 

This - 
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This creature is fo formidable, that, Caius fays, the Ro¬ 
mans reckoned three of them a match for a Bear, and 
four for a Lion. Great-Britain was fo famous for Maftifts, 
that the Roman Emperors appointed an officer to fuper- 
intend their breed, and fend tfiem, at a proper age,, to 
Rome, for the combats at the Amphitheatre. In En¬ 
gland, they - are ufualJy kept to guard yards, houfes, an4 
other places. 


In order to try the ftrength of this creature, James I. 
caufed three of them to be loofed on a Lion, which was 
vanquifhed by their ftrength and courage. Two of the 
Dogs were, indeed, difabled in the combat, but the third 
obliged the Lion to feek his fafety by flight. From the 
fize, ftrength, and courage, of this noble creature, we 
may prefume, that Nature efpecially formed him for the 
guardianfhip of mankind 5 and, being the particular growth 
of this country, we ought to hold ourfelves greatly in¬ 
debted to Providence, for fo partial and invaluable a 
bounty, which is beftowed upon us for our accommo¬ 
dation. 
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The following anecdote will fhow, that the MaftifF, 
confcious of its fuperior ftrength, knows how to chaftife 
the impertinence of an inferior:—A large Dog of this 
kind, belonging to a gentleman of Heatton, near New- 
.caftle, being frequently moleded by a mongrel, and teazed 
by its continual barking, at laid took it up in his mouth, 
by his back, and, with great compofure, dropped it ever 
the quay, into the river, without doing any further in¬ 
jury to an enemy fo much his inferior. 

The Ban-Dog, which is a fpecies of this animal, pro¬ 
duced by a mixture with the Bull Dog, is lighter, fmaller, 
more a&ive, and lefs powerful than the MaftifF 5 its nofe 
is fmaller and finer, and its hair rougher. It is, notwith- 
ftanding, very fierce, and employed in the fame ufefut 
purpofes as the MaftifF. 


The 
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The GREYHOUND. 

THIS is the fwifteft of all Dogs, and purfues a Hare 
by the fight, not the fmell. Nature, having denied it an 
acute fcent, has recompenfed it with extroardinary fpeed. 
Such is his ftaunchnefs for hunting, that, while he keeps 
the game in view, he will continue runnning until he ex¬ 
pires, or takes his prey. The head and legs are long, and 
the body fo exceedingly Aender, that nothing can be more 

adapted 
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adapted for fleetnefs. The Greyhound was formerly es¬ 
teemed among the firft rank, of Dogs5 which appears by 
the Fcreft Laws of King Canute, wherein it is ena&ed, 
that no perfon, und r the degrpe of a gentleman, lhouid 
prefume to keep a Greyhound. 

The Irifh Greyhound, which is the largeft of the 
Dog kind, and in its appearance the moft beautiful and 
majeftic, is only to be found in Ireland, where it was, 
formerly, of great ufe in clearing that country from 
Wolves. It is now extremely rare, and is kept rather 
for fhow than ufe, being equally unfcrviceable for hunt¬ 
ing either the Stag, the Fox, or the Hare. 

Some of thefe Dogs are about four feet high, perfectly 
white, and are made fomewhat like a Greyhound, but 
more robuftj their afpa& is mild, and their difpofition 
gentle and peaceable j their ftrength is fo great, that in 
combat, the Maftilf or Bull Dog is far from being equal 
to them t they always feize their antagonifts by the back, 
and fhake them to death, which their great fize generally 
enables them to dt> with great eafe. 


M. Buffon 
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M. Buff on fuppofes the Great Danilh Dog to be only 
a variety of the Irifh Greyhound. 

The various kinds of this animal are, the Spanilh 
Greyhound, which is flcek and fmall; and the Oriental 
Greyhound, which is tall and /lender, has very pendulous 
cars, and long hair on the tail*. 


The 
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The POINTER. 

This Dog is moft excellent in Spain. It is about the 
iize of a Bull-dog, and fpotted like a Spaniel. In difpo- 
fition it is docile, and capable of being trained for the 
grcateft alliftance to the fportfman who delights in fhooU 
ing. It is aftonilhing to fee to what a degree of obedience 
thefe animals may be brought. Their fight is equally 
acute with their fcentj from which quicknefs of fight, 

they 
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they are enabled to perceive, at a diflance, the fmalleft fig M 
from their matter. When they icent their game, they fix 
themfelves like ftatues, in the very attitude in which they 
happen to be at the moment. If one of their fore fret is 
not on the ground when they firft feent, it remains Ap¬ 
pended, left, by putting it to the ground, the game might 
be too foon alarmed by the noife. In this pofition they 
remain, until the fportfman comes near enough, and is 
prepared to take his ihot j when he gives the word, and 
the Dog immediately fprings the game. Its attitude 
has often been chofen as a picture for the artift to de- 
lineate. 


The FOX HOUND. 

NO country in Europe can boaft of Fox-hounds equal 
in fwiftnefs, ftrengtb, or agility, to thofe of Britain, where 
the utmoft attention is paid to their breeding, education* 
and maintenance: the climate alfo feems congenial to their 
nature; for it has been laid, that when Hounds of the 
Englilh breed have been fent into France, or other couri- 
Vol.I. F triesy 
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tries, tliey quickly degenerate, and, in lbme degree, lofe 
thole qualities for which they were originally fo amiable. 
In England, the attachment to the chafe is, in force mea- 
fure, confidered as a trait in the national charader; con- 
fequently, it is not to be wondered at, that our Dogs and 
Horfes fhould excel all others in that noble diverfion. 
This propensity appears-to be increafing-in the nation ; and 
ijo price feems now thought too great for Hounds of known 
excellence. The Fox-hounds generally preferred, are tall, 
Jight-madt, but ftrong, and pofieffed of great courage, 
fpeed, and a&ivity. 


'The habits and faculties cf thefe Dogs are fo generally- 
known, as to render any defcriptiou unnecefiary. Dogs 
of the fame kind are alfo trained to the hunting of the 
Stag, and'Other Deer. The following anecdote affords a 
proof of their wonderful fpirit in fupporting a continuity of 
exertion; 

Some years fince, a very large Stag was turned out 
a of Whinfield Park, in the county of Weflm ore land-, 
and purfued by the hounds of the Right Honourable the 

« Earl 
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<x Jarl of Thanet, till, by fatigue or accident, the whole 
<e pack were thrown out, except two ftaunch and favourite 
« Dogs, which continued the chafe the greateft part of 
«< the day: the Stag returned to the park from whence he 
“ fet out, and, as his hft effort, leaped the wall, and 
ci expired as foon as he had accomplifhed it. One of 
c< the Hounds purfued to the wall, but being unable to 
tc get over it, laid down, and almolt immediately expired ; 
(( the other wasalfo found dead at a fmall dillance. 

The length of the chafe is uncertain; but as they 
<( were feen at Red-kirks, near Annan, in Scotland, 
l< diftant, by the poft-road, about forty-fix miles, it is 
<{ conje&ured, that the circuitous and uneven courfe they 
e{ might be fuppofed to take, Would not be lefs than one 
<c hundred and twenty-miles. To commemorate this fa£f, 
(i the horns of the Stag, which were the largeft ever feen 
<< in that part of the country, were placed on a tree, of 
a moft enormous fize, in the park, (afterwards called 
fi the Hart’s-horn tree) accompanied with this infeription: 

tc Hercules kill'd Hart o’Greece, 
f( ^.nd Hart o'Greece kill’d Hercules. 

F z Thu 
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« The horns have been fince removed, and are now at 
Julian’s bower, in the fame county.” 

Of the other animals of the Dog kind, there are, the 
Wolf, Tox, Jackall, Ifatls, and Hyaena, 

Of thefe, we fele£l the Hyaena and. Wolf, as the moft. 
Angular and remarkable# 



Th* 
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T h e HYAENA. 


The Hyaena is nearly as large as a Wolf, which it re- 
fembles in the head and body. It is more favage and 
untameable than any other Quadruped, and is continually 
in a ftate of rage and rapacity$ unlefs when feeding, it is 
always, growling. Its gliftening eyes, ere& briftles on the 
back, and teeth always appearing, render its afpett truly 
F 3 terrific. 
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terrific. Its horrible howl refembles a human voice in 
diftrefs. 

The• Hyaena, from its fize, is the moft terrible and 
ferocious of all other Quadrupeds. It defends itfelf againft 
the Lion, is a match for the Panther, and frequently 
overcomes the Ounce. This obfcurc and folitary animal 
chiefly inhabits Afiatic Turkey, Syria, Perfia, and Bar¬ 
bary. Caverns of mountains, cliffs of rocks, and fub- 
terraneous dens, are its chief lurking places. The man¬ 
sions of the dead are fubjeft to his violations; for, like 
the Jackall, the putrid contents are, to him, the moft 
dainty food. It preys upon flocks and herds; but, when 
thefe and other animal prey fails, it will eat the roots of 
plants, and tender roots of palm-trees. 

The fupcrftitious Arabs, when they kill a Hyaena, al¬ 
ways bury its head, left it Ihould be applied to magical 
purpofes, as the neck was formerly by the Theflalian 
forcerefs : but the unenlightened Arab muft be excufed 
for this weak opinion, when it is confidered, that the 
moft refined and learned ancients thought the Hyaena had 

the 
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the power of charming the fhepherds, and, 33 it were, 
rivetting them to the place where they flood. 

Its voice is a hoarfe, difagreeable combination, of 
growling), crying, and roaring. 

The fabulous relation of Pliny, refpe£ling this crea¬ 
ture, is almoft tocfrabfurd to mention : we, however, re¬ 
late it, juft to fhew how much he debafed the biftory of 
Nature with his fanciful impofitions*. He fays, that 
Hyaenaa haVe'been known, not only.to imitate the human 
voice, but to call fome perfon by his name, who, coming 
out, was immediately devoured by the fubtle cruelty bf 
this creature. 

In Guinea, Ethiopia, and' the Cape, there is another 
fpecies of this animal, which is called by Pennant, the 
Spotted Hyaena*. . , 
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The WOLF. 

This animal very much refembles the Dog, bother* 
ternally and internally, having a long head, pointed nefe, 
fharp ereft ears, long bufhy tail, long legs, large teeth, 
and being covered with longilh hair. It is of a pale brown 
colour, tinged with yellow; though in Canada it is found 
both black and white. The principal feature which dif- 
tinguilhes its vifage from that of the Dog is, that its eyes, 
^ which 
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which are fierce and fiery, flant upward*, hi d.reckon with 
thenofe. 


Though fo near in refemblance to the Dog, his nature 
i-. entirely different, poflefling all his ill qualities, without 
preserving any of the good ones. Thefe animals entertain 
fuch a natural hatred to each other, that they never meet 
without fighting or retreating. If the Welt pvcvda vi&o* 
rious, he devours his prey j but the Dog, more generous* 
vis- content with vittory. * 

They are naturally cruel and cowardly; and will-tfy 
the prefence of Man, unlefs prelfed by hunger, when they 
prowl by night, in vafi: droves, deftroying any perfons 
they meet; and, fuch is‘their predilection far humanflefh, 
that, when they have once tafted it, th-y ever after 
attack the fhepherd in preference to his flock. 

Thf. Wolf, of all beafts, has the moll rapacious appe* 
the for animal fiefh, which Nature has fundIheif it with 
various nicthods of gratifying ; notwithftanding which, it 
jooft ^enwally dies of hunger; which is tafily accounted 

F * for, 


for, when we confider its long profcription, together with 
the reward formerly offered for its head, which obliged it 
to fly from human habitation, and feck refuge in wocds 
and forefts. 

Wolves were fo numerous in Yorkfhire, in the reign of 
Athelftan, that it w T as found necefiary to build a retreat at 
Flixton, to defend paflengers from their ferocity. In 
France, Spain, and Italy, they are ftill greatly infefted 
with this animal. They are alfo to be found in Afia, 
Africa, and America ; but not fo high as the Ardlic 
Circle. 

The female goes about fourteen weeks with young, and 
brings from five to nine at a litter. 
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The FOX. 


This lively and crafty animal b common to every part 
of Great-Britain ; and is fo well known, as not to require 
a particular deicription. 

The Fox fieeps much during the day ; but the night is 
its fcafon of a&ivity, and the time when it roams about 
in fenrch of prey* It will eat flclh of aay kindj but pre- 
F 6 feta 
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fers that of hares, rabbits, poultry, and all kinds of birds. 
Thofe that re fide near the fea cnafts will, for want of other 
food, eat crabs, flirimps, mufcles, and other fhell-fifh. 

Ik France and Italy the Fox does great damage among 
the vineyards, by feeding on the grapes, of which it is 
extremely fond. It boldly attacks the wild bees, and fre¬ 
quently robs them of their (lores; but not with impunity : 
the whole fwarm flies out, and fallens upon the invader; 
but he retires only for a few minutes, and rids himfJf of 
the bees by rolling upon the ground ; by which means he 
crufhes fuch as flick to him, and then returns to his 
charge, and devours both wax and honey. 

The cunning of the Fox, in furprifing and fecuring its 
prey, is equally remarkable : when it has acquired moie 
than it can devour, its flrft care is to fecure what it has 
killed, v/hich is generally all within its reach. It digs 
holes in different places, where it conceals its booty, by 
carefully covering it with earth, to prevent a difeovery. 
If a flock of poultry have unfortunately fallen victims to 
its- ftratagems, it will' bring them, one by one, to thefe 

hiding- 
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places; where it leaves them till hanger demands fre& 
Xupplics. 

The chafe of the Fox is a very favourite diver fion in 
this kingdom, and is no-wherc purfued with fuch ardour 
and intrepidity. Both our Dogs and Horfes are confefledly 
fiuperior to thofe of any other country. The inuant the 
Fox finds he is purfued, he flies towards his hole; and 
finding it flopped, which is always carefully done, before 
the chafe begins, he has rccourfc to his fpced and his can¬ 
ning for fafety. He does not double and meafure Ivs 
ground back, like the Hare, but continues his courf:, 
itraight forward before the Hounds, with great ftrength 
and perfeverance. Both Dogs and Horfes, particularly 
the latter, have frequently fallen vidVims to the ardour of 
the purfuit; which has fometimes continued for upwards 
-of fifty miles, without the fmalleft intermiflion, and al- 
moft at full fpeed. As the feent’of the Fox is very ftrong, 
the Dogs follow with great alacrity and eagernefs, and have 
been known to keep up a continued chafe for eight or ten 
hours together; and it is hard to fay, whether the fpirited 
eagernefs of the Hounds, the ardour of the Horfes, or the 

enthufufm 
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enthufiafm of the Hunters, is moft to be admired. The- 
Fox is the only one of the party which has the plea of 
necefiity on his fide; and it operates fo ftrongly, that he 
often cfcapes the utmoft efforts of his purfuers, and returns 
to his hole in fafety. When all his fhifts have failed him, 
and he is at laft overtaken, he defends himfelf with great 
obftinacy, and fights in filence, till he is torn in pieces by 
the Dogs. 

There are three varieties of Foxes in thisifiand, which 
differ from each other more in form than in colour. 
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ANIMALS of tit CAT KIND. 

We have hitherto been employed in the pleafing taflc of 
d„'fcribing mof; of thofe numerous tribes of animals that 
are more nearly connected with the interefts of mankind; 
that ferve as the inftruments of man’s happinefs, or, at 
lead, that do not openly oppofe him; that depend upon 
his care for their fubfiftenee ; and, in their turn, contri¬ 
bute largely to his comfort and fupport. We have taken 
an ample range among the wilder inhabitants of the fored, 
which, though in a more remote degree dependant upon 
Man, are nevcrthelefs objects of his purfuit. We haver 
followed Nature to her moil retired recedes, and have feen 
and admired her works, under a variety of the mod beau¬ 
tiful living forms; but our grogrefs has hitherto been un- 
ftained with blood# 

W* 
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Wz now come to that favage and unrelenting tribe, the 
bold and intrepid enemies of Man, that difdain to own his 
power, and carry on unceafmg hoftilities againft him. 

This numerous and ferocious tribe is chiefly diilin- 
gui/hed by their fharp and formidable claws, which are 
capable of being extended or drawn in at pleafurc. They 
feek their food alone, and are frequently enemies to each 
ether. Though differing greatly in flee, or in colour, 
they are nearly allied to each other in form and difpoflticn, 
being equally fierce, rapacious, and artful. 



TtfS 
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The LION. 


T HIS animal is eminently diftinguithed from the reft, 
a, well in flee and ftrength, as by his large and flowing 
mane. It is the produflion of every part of Africa, and 
the hotteft parts of Afia-j but it is found in the greateft 
numbers in the fcorChed and defolate regions of the ton'd 
aone, and in the rieferts of Zaara and Biledulger'd, where 
it reigns foie mailer. Its difpolition teems to partake of 
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the ardour of the native foil; inflamed by the influence 
of .a burning fun, its rage is moft tremendous, and its 
courage moft undaunted. Happily, indeed, the fpecies is. 
not numerous, and is faid to be greatly diminiftied } for, 
if we may credit the teftimony of thofe who have tra- 
verfed thefe vaft deferts, the number of Lions is not 
nearly fo great as formerly. 


The length of the largeft Lion is between eight and 
nine feet, die tail about four feet, and the height about 
four feet and a half: the female is about one fourth part 
lefs, and wants the mane. As the Lion advances in years, 
its mane grows longer and thicker : the hair on the reft of 
the body is fhort and fmooth, of a tawny colour, but 
whitifli on the belly. 

With refpefb to the method ufed by this animal In 
taking its prey, Sparrman relates the following remarkable 
ftory.—.A Hottentot, perceiving himfelf followed by a 
Lion, concluded that the animal only waited the approach 
of night to make him his prey 5 he began, therefore, to 
Gonfuler the beft method of providing for his fafety, which 

he 
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he at length effe&ed in the following fingular manner 
obferving a piece of broken ground, with a precipitate 
defcent. on one fide, he fat down by the edge of it; and 
found, to his great joy, that the Lion alfo made a hal * 
and kept at the fame diftance as before. As (bon as it grew 
dark, the Hottentot, aiding gently forward, let himfelf 
down a little below the edge of the hill, and held up his 
cloak and hat upon his ftick, making at the fame time a 
gentle motion with it i the Lion, in the mean time, came 
creeping foftly towards him, like a Cat; and, miftaking 
the Ikin cloke for the man himfelf, made a fpnng, and 
fell headlong down the precipice; by which means the 
poor Hottentot was fafely delivered from his infidious 

enemy. 

The ftrength of this animal is fo great, that one of 
them has been obferved to feize a heifer, which it carried 
aff in its mouth with eafe, and leaped over a ditch with 
her, without much apparent difficulty. 

At the Cape ©f Good Hope, the Lion is frequently 

hunted by the colonifts. In the day time* and upon as* 

open 
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open, plain, twelve or fixfceen Dogs will eafily get the 
better of a large Lion. As he is not remarkably fwift, 
the Dogs foon come pretty near him ; when, with a fallen 
kind of magnanimity, he turns round, and waits for the 
attack, fhakmg his mane, and roa.ing with a ihort and 
foarp tone. The hounds farrcund him, and, ruhing upon 
him all at once, foon tear him to pieces. It is faid that 
he has feldom time to make more than two or three ftrokes 
with his paws, each of which is attended with the death of 
one of his ahailants. 

The Lionels goes with young five months, and brings 
forth three or four at a time. The young ones are about 
the fize of a large Fug Dog, harmlefs, pt£tty, and play¬ 
ful. They continue at the teat twelve months, and are 
above live years in coming to perfection. 

The Lion k a long-lived animal, although naturalifts 
have differed greatly as to the precife period of its exig¬ 
ence. Buffon limits it to twenty, or twenty-two years 
at moil. It is certain, however, that it lives much be¬ 
yond that time. The imat-Lion, called Pompey, which 

died 
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died In the year 1760, was known to have been in the 
Tower above feventy years; and one, brought from the 
river Gambia, died there, not long ago, at the age of fixty- 
three. Several of thefe animals have been bred in the 
Tower; fo that the time of their geftation, the number 
they prodice, and the time of their arriving at perfea.on, 
are all pretty well known. 

The attachment of the Lionefs to her young, is remar¬ 
kably ftrong s for their fupport, <he is more ferocious than 
the himfelf, makes her incurfions with greater bold- 
nefs, deftroys, without diainftion, every animal that falls 
in her way, and carries it reeking to her cubs. 



ThS 
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well by the length of its head agd neck, as by growing to 
above double the fize. Some of them are thirteen feet 
long. Their limbs are of great fize and ftrength; their 
hair long, harlh, and difagreeable to the touch, and of a 
yellowifh white colour j their ears are fhort and rounded, 
and their teeth large. 


.Thi* 
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This animal inhabits only the coldeft parts of the globe. 

It has been found above latitude So, as far as navigators 
have penetrated northwards ; which inhofpitable regions 
feem adapted to its fullen nature. 

They have feldom been feen farther fouth than New¬ 
foundland j and are chiefly met with on the fhores of Hud- 
fon’s Bay, Greenland, and Spitsbergen, on one fide, and 
thofe of Nova Zembla on the other. 

The following account of the manner cf hunting them 
by the natives of Kamtfchatka, is given in Captain Cook’s 
voyage : 

u They generally contrive to reach the ground, fre¬ 
quented by the Bears, about fun-fet. Their firft bufinefs, 
when they arrive there, is to look out for their tracks and 
particularly to the frefheft of them, always paying a regard 
to the fituation with refpea to concealment, and taking 
aim at the animal as it pafles by, or as it advances or goes 
from them. Thefe tracks are numerous between the woods 
and the lakes, and are dftcii found among the long fedgy 
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grifs and brakes on the margin of the water. Having tle- 
tenuined upon a convenient fpot for .concealment, the 
hunters fix their crutches in the ground, on which they reft 
their firelocks, pointing them in a proper d region. They 
afterwards kneel, or lie dowp, as the circumftances of 
their filiation may require5 and, having the hear-fpears 
in readinefs by their fide, Wait the arrival of their game. 
Thefe precautions are extremely neceflary on many ac¬ 
counts, that the hunters may make fure of their mark : 
for the price of ammunition is fo high at Kamtfchutka, 
that the value of a Bear will not purchafe more of it than 
will load a mufquet four or five times. It is much more 
material on another confideration; for, if the firft fho t 
fhould not render the animal incapable of purfifit, fatal 
conferences too frequently enfue. The enraged bead: 
makes immediately towards the place from whence the 
found and frnoke iflfue, and furioufly attacks his adverfV- 
ries. They have not fufficient time to re-load their pieces, 
as the Bear is feldom fired at till he comes within the 
diftance of fifteen yards; therefore, if he fhould not hap¬ 
pen to fall, they immediately prepare to receive him upon 
tlieii fpears j their fafety depending, in a great meafure, 

Oil 
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♦n their giving him a mortal (tab as he advances towards 
them. Should he parry the thruft* (which thefe animals 
rre fometimes enabled to do, hy the ftrength and agility of 
their paws) and break in upon his opponents, the conflidfc 
becomes dreadful, and it is feldom that the lofs of a fingle 
life will iatisfy the beaft’s revenge. 

« Many extraordinary and affecting inftances of natural 
affection in thefe animals are related by the Kamtfcha* 
dales; who y from this circumftance, derive confiderable 
advantage in hunting. They never prefume to fire at a 
young Bear, if the dam is upon the fpot; for, if the cub 
Should happen to be killed, fhe becomes enraged to an 
immoderate degree; and, if (he can only obtain a fight 
Of the offender, (he is fure to be revenged,, or die in the 
attempt. On the other hand, if the mother fliouid be 
Ihot, the cubs continue by her fide, after fhe has been a 
long rime dead ; exhibiting, by the moft affe&ing gef- 
tures and motions, the moft poignant affli&ion. The 
hunters, inftead of commiferating their diftreffes, embrace 
thefe opportunities of deftroying them. 


*< If 
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“ If the veracity of the Kamtfchadales is to be de¬ 
pended on, the fagacity of the Bears is as extraordinary 
as their natural afie&ion. — Innumerable are the ftories 
which they relate to this eiTedl. One remarkable inftance, 
however, we cannot avoid mentioning, as it is admitted 
among the natives as a well-attefted fadl. It is the ftra- 
tagem they put in pradtice to catch the Bareins, which 
fun too fwift for .them to expedb fuccefs in purfuing* them. 
Thefe animals herd together in great numbers 5 and their 
ufual haunts are low grounds, at the foot of rocks and 
precipices, where they delight in broufing. The Bear 
purfues them by the feent, till he obtains a view of them; 
and then advances warily, keeping in a fituation above 
them; at the fame time concealing -himfelf among the 
rocks as he approaches, till Jie is almoft immediately over 

them, and near enough to carry his purpofe into execution ; 

then, with his.paws, he puflies down large pieces of the 
rock amongft the herd below. If he perceives that he 
has fucceeded, in maiming any of the flock, he immedi¬ 
ately purfues them 5 and, according to the injury the poor 
Bareins have received, he either proves fuccefsful in 


x 
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overtaking them, or they efcape by the rapidity of their 
flight.” 

The ferocity of this animal is as remarkable as its 
attachment to its young. A few years fince, the crew of 
a boat, belonging to a fhip in the whale-fifhery, fhot at a 
Bear, at a fhort diftance, and wounded it : the animal 
immediately fet up the moft dreadful yells, and ran along 
the ice towards the boat. Before it reached it, a fecond 
fhot was fired at, and hit it. This ferved to increafe its 
fury. It prefently fwam to the boat, and, in attempting 
to get on board, reached its fore foot upon the gunnel; but 
one of the boat’s crew, having a hatchet, cut it off. The 
animal ftill, however, continued to fwim after them, till 
they arrived at the fhip} and feveral fhots were fired at it, 
which alfo took effe&: but, on reaching the fhip, it 
immediately afcendedthe deck; and the crew, having fled 
into the fhrowds, it was purfuing them thither, when a 
fhot from one of them laid it dead upon the deck. 

The flefh of the Bear is white, and faid to tafte like 
mutton. The fat is melted for train-oil; and that of the 
feet is ufed in medicine. 


The 
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The 'White Bear brings forth two young at a time. 
Their fondnefs for their offspring is fo great, that they 
will die rather than defert them. Wounds ferve only to 
render their attachment the ftronger. They embrace their 
cubs to the laft, and bemoan them with the mcft piteous 
cries. 



Th* 
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The PANTHER. 

This beaft has been frequently roiftaken for the Tiger'j. 
which error arofe from its being nearly of the fame fize, 
poffefiing the fame difpofition to cruelty, and a general 
enmity to the animal creation. Its chief difference is in 
being fpotted, and not ftreaked as the Tiger, 
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The Panther is found in Barbary, and all the interme¬ 
diate countries in Africa, that lie between that and Guinea; 
and is peculiar to Africa, as the Tiger is to Afia. Al¬ 
though hunger impels it to attack every thing that has life, 
witlrout diftinttion, yet it differs from the Tiger, in pre¬ 
ferring, at other times, the fiefh of animals to th t of 
mankind. Like the Tiger, it feizes its prey by furprife, 
and will climb trees in purfuit; of Monkies, and other 
creatures, which feek an afylum there. It always retains 
its fierce, malevolent afpeft, and never ceafes to growl or 
murmur. 

This animal was well known to the ancients, which 
may be fec'n from the numbers continually introduced by 
the Romans in their public {hows. Scarus exhibited 150 
Panthers in one {how 5 Pompey the Great, 410; and 
Auguftus, 420. Notwithftanding which, they are uow 
fwarming in the fouthern parts of Guinea. 


The 
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The COUGAR. 

This animal is called the Red Tiger by M. Button, 
but it is extremely different from the Tiger of the Eatt, 
It is a native of the continent of America, from Canada 
to Brazil; and, in South America, is called Puma, and 
miftaken for the Lion. It is the fcourge of the colonies 
in the hotter parts of America, and is fierce and ravenous 
to the higheft degree. It fwims over the broad rivers, and 

attacks 
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attacks the cattle, even in inclofures. When prefled Witk 
hunger, it does not even fpare mankind. But their fury 
is fubdued by the rigour pf the climate in North America s 
the fmallefl cur, when accompanied by his mailer, will 
there make them feek for fecurity by running up the 
trees; but then they an equally dellruflive to domeftic 
animals, and are the greatcll nuifance that the planter has. 
When they lay in wait for the Moofe, or other Deer, they 
lie clofe pil'the branch of a tree, till the animal paflfes be¬ 
neath, when they drop upon him, and immediately de- 
Rrpy him. Wolves are alfo the prey of this animal. The 
fur of the Cougar is fofc, and elleemed among the Indians, 
who, during the winter, cover themfelves with it; the fleih 
is eaten by them, and is faid to be as white, and as good 
as veal. The back, neck, rump, and fides of this animal, 
are of a brownilh red, mixed with dufky hairs, and the 
belly i» whkilh ; the teeth are of a vaft fize, and the claws 
are white. It purrs like a Cat, and has a tail about two 
feet eight inches long. 


The 
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The OPOSSUM. 


WHAT diftinguiflies this from all other animals, and 
has long excited the wonder of mankind, is a large pouch 
in the lower part of the belly of the ie male, in which the 
teats are lodged, and where the young .ire Weltered as fooh 
as they are brought forfli; at which time they are blind, 
naked, fmall, and imperfeft. Nature, therefore, has 
very providentially provided them with this maternal 
Vol.I, G afvJuro, 
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afylum, until they can pcrfift their being. But wh*i% 
they are grown ftronger, they feek fhelter here, as chick¬ 
ens under the wing of the hen ; here they repofe from 
fatigue, or feek their food when hungry. On thefe oc- 
cafions, the dam moft readily opens her bag to receive 
tlum* The flelh of the old Opofium is like that of a 
tucking Pig-j the Indian women dye its hair, and weave it 
into girdles. The lkin has a very offenfive fmell: the 
head, which is like that of the Fox, has fifty teeth ; the 
eyes are black, lively, and placed upright; the ears large, 
broad, and tranfparent; the tail is partly covered with 
fcales, and partly with ha r r, which is fuppofed to be that 
part of the young that cannot be concealed in the pouch, 
•■and which Nature, therefore, has provided with this ar¬ 
mour. The feet referable hands, having five toes or fin¬ 
gers, with white crooked nails. 

The tail of this animal greatly refembles a Snake; by 
which it will fufpend itfelf on one tree, and, by fwingmg 
its body, throw itfelf among the branches of another. It 
deftroys poultry, fucking the blood without devouring the 
flefh; walks extremely flow, and, when overtaken, Will 
feign itfelf dead. 
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It is a native of Virginia, Louifiano, Mexico, Brazil, 
and Peru. 


The remaining animals of this kind are, the Tig cf. 
Leopard, Ounce, Jaguar, Black Tiger, Ocelot, Margay, 
Serial, Lynx, Caracal, Wolverine or Glutton, Raccoon, 
Badger, Tiger Cat, Wild Cat, and many others of a left 
interefting kind, too numerous to infert. 
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ANIMAL S of the WEASEL KIND . 

THESE little, aCtive, and enterprifing animals, are par¬ 
ticularly diilinguilhed from other carnivorous kinds, by 
their long Header bodies, which are admirably adapted 
to their manner of living, and methods of taking their 
prey. They are fo fmall and flexible, as to wind, like 
worms, into very fmall -crevices and openings, whither 
they eafily follow their prey. 

They are all furniflied with fmall glands, placed near 
the anus, from which an unCtuous matter continually 
exudes j the effluvia of which, in the Pole-cat, Ferret, 
Weafel, Badger, See. is extremely offenfive; but, in the 
Civet-Cat, Martin, and Pine Weafel, it is an agreeable 
perfume. They are all equally rapacious and cruel: they 
fubfift only by theft; and find their chief protection in their 
minutenefs. From the fflortnefs of their legs they are flow / 
in purfuit, which deficiency is made up by their patience, 

afflduity, 
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afliduity, and cunning. Their prey being precarious, they 
can live a long time without food. When they fall in with 
plenty, they immediately kill every thing within their 
reach, before they begin to fatisfy their appetite; fucking 
the blood of every animal, before they eat any of its 
Aefc. 

These are the principal peculiarities common to this 
kind 5 all the fpecies of which have fo ftriking a refemblance 
to each other, that having feen one, we may form a very 
juft .idea of all the reft. 

The moft obvious difference confifts in their fize. We 
/hall, therefore, begin with the fmalleft of this numerous 
clafs, and proceed gradually upwards to the largeft. 
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Thu: CIVET. 


This animal, though originally a native of the warm 
climates of Africa or Afia, can live in temperate, ard even 
in cold countries: but it mull be fed with nourifhing diet, 
and carefully defended againft the feverities of the weather. 
Numbers of them are kept in Holland, for the purpofe of 
collecting this valuable perfume. The civet procured at 
Amfterdam is more efteemed than that which comes from 

the 
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the Levant or India, being lefs adulterated. To collect 
tliis perfume, the animal is put into a cage, whicn is fo 
narrow, that it cannot turn itfelf: the cage is opened at 
one end, and the animal drawn backwards, by the tail, 
and fecurely held by its hind legs : a fmall fpoon is then 
introduced into the pouch which contains the perfume, 
with which it is carefully feraped, and the matter put into 
a vdTcl, properly fecured. This operation is performed 
two or three ti nes a week. The quantity of odorous hu¬ 
mour depends, much on the quality of the nourifoment, 
and the appetite of the animal, which always produces 
more, in proportion to the goodnefs of its food. Boiled 
fle/h, eggs, rice, fmall animals, birds, and particularly 
fifti, are the kinds of food the Civet moftly delights in ; 
but thefe ought to be varied, fo as to excite its appetite, 
and preferve its health. It requires very little water; and, 
though it drinks feldom, it difeharges its urine frequently. 
It is fomewhat remarkable, that, in this operation, the 
male is not to be diftinguilhed from the female ; from 
which circumft-ince it has been fuppofed, that this animal 
was the Hyaena of the ancients; and it is certain, that 
mod of the fob lei related concerning that monftcr are, in 
C 4 
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^ certain way, applicable to the Civet. The ancients 
were well acquainted with the pomatum of the Civet, and 
afcribed to it certain powers of exciting love; for which 
purpofe it ftill conftitutes one of the luxuries of the Eaft. 

The perfume of this animal is foftrong,'that it infers 
every part of its body ; the hair and Ikin are fo thoroughly 
penetrated with it, that they retain it long after being taken 
from the body of the animal. If a perfon be fhut up in 
the fame apartment, it is almoft infupportable ; and, when 
heated with rage, it becomes ftill more pungent. 

The Civet is naturally favage, and fomewhat fero¬ 
cious; notwithftanding which, it is ealily tamed, fo as to 
be handled without danger. 

The teeth of this creature are ftrong and fh'arp; but 
its claws are weak. It is an a&ive and nimble animal: 
it leaps like a Cat, and runs with great fwiftnefs. It lives 
by hunting; furprizes fmall animals and birds; and, like 
the Weafel, will fometimes fteal into the yard, and carry 
9 tf poultry. Its eyes fliine in the dark; and it is probable, 

that 
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that it can fee well enough to purfue its prey during the 
night, as it is known to be moft adlive at that time. 

This animal is very prolific in its native climate ; but, 
though it lives, and produces its perfume, in temperate re¬ 
gions, it is never known to breed there.—Its voice is 
ftronger than that of the Cat, and has fome refemblance 
to the cry of an enraged Dog. 
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The GENET. 

T HIS animal is fmaller than the Civet. It has a long 
body, fliort legs, lharp fncut, flender head, and imooth 
foft hair, of a glofly afh colour, marked with black fpots, 
which are round, and feparated on the fides,. but fo nearly 
unite on the back, as to have the appearance of ftrlpes 
along the body. Upon the neck and back it has a kind 
of mane, which forms a black ftreak from the head to the 

tail# 
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tail, the latter of which is as long as the body, and is 
marked with feven or eight rings, alternately black and 
white ; the fpots on the neck alfo appear to form itreaks $ 
and it has a white fpot under each eye. Under the tail, and 
in the very fame place with the Civet, ic has a pooch, 
in which is fecreted a kind of pertume ; but it is much 
weaker, and its feent foon evaporates. It is fume whit 
longer than the Martin, which it greatly refembles in 
form, habit, and difpolition; and from which it feems 
chiefly to differ, in being more eafily tamed. Belon af- 
rurcs us, that he has feen them in the houfes at Conftan- 
tinople as tame as Cats ; that they were permitted to 
run about, without doing the leaft mifehief; and that 
they were called Conftantinople Cats ; though, indeed, 
they have nothing in common with that animal, except 
the fkill of watching and catching mice. Natural ids pre¬ 
tend, that Genets inhabit only, moift grounds, and refide 
along the banks of rivers, arid that' they are never £>u~d 
0:1 mountains or dry grounds. The’r fpectes is not nume¬ 
rous, or, at leaft, not much diffufed ; for there are none 
in Europe, except Spain and Turkey; in the former of 
which he piobably obtained his name, a* it is not derived 
G 0 fro*ii 
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from the ancients. They feem to require a warm climate 
to fubfift and multiply in, and yet they are not found in 
India or Africa. 


The fkin of the Genet makes a light and handfome 


fur: it was formerly f^fhionable for muffs, and, confe- 
quently, very dear; but the manufacturers having got 
the art of counterfeiting them, by painting the fkins of 
grey Rabbits with black fpots, their value is abated, from 
being no longer efteemed. 



The 
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The SABLE. 

f HIS little animal, which is fo highly efteemed for It* 
ikin, is a native of the fnowy regions of the north, being 
found chiefly in Siberia, Kamtfchatka, and fume of the 
iflands which lie between that country and Japan j and a 
few are alfo found in Lapland# 


Tar 
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The Sable is about ‘he iiee of the Martin, which it 
very much rcfcmbles in form. It lives in holes in the 
earth, by the banks of rivers, and under the roots of 
trees. It makes its neft of mufs, fmall twigs, and 
graft* 

It is a very a£hve, lively arimit, leaping, with great 
agility, from tree to tree, in purluit of fmall birds, wood¬ 
cocks, fquirrels, &c. It will likewife eat rats, fii h, 
the tops of pin«>, and wild fruits. 

The hunting of this animal, which begins in Novem¬ 
ber, and ends in February, is chiefly carried on fcy the 
criminals who are confined to the defert regions of Siberia, 
rr by foldiers fent thither for that purpofe, who generally 
remain there for feveral years. The hunters are all under 
the necefiity of turnithing a certain quantity of furs j in 
order to injure which as little as poflible, they Ihoct only 
with a Angle ball. They are frequently taken in traps, 
or killed with blunt arrows. As an encouragement to 
the hunters, they are allowed to fhare among themfelves 
Whatever lkina they take above the allotted number, which, 

ift 
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?n the courfe of a few years, amounts to a confiderable 
premium. 

The beft (kins of thefe animals are thofe that have 
long black hair, of a glofly brightnefs. Old furs do not 
retain their glofs. The Ruffians and Chinefe have a 
method of dying their furs; but they are eaf.ly difeovered, 
having neither the fmoothnefs nor tire brightnefs of the 
natural hair. 

The bellies of the Sables, which are fold in pairs, 
are about two fingers in breadth, and arc tied together in 
bundles, of forty pieces, which are fold at from one to 
two pound, ftctling. The tails >ie fold by the hundred, 
from four to eight pounds. 

Some of thefe animals have been found of a fnowy 
\v'i itenefs; but thefe inftances are very rare, and bought 
Only as curiofities. 

The hunters of the Sable are frequently obliged to 
endure the utmoft extrsmity Of cold and hunger in the 

uurfuit of their booty. They penetrate deep into immenfe 

wood I* 
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woods, where they have no other method of finding their 
way back, but by marking the trees as they advance t 
if this fhould by any means fail them, they are inevitably 
lolt. Such are the hardlhips our fellow-creatures' under¬ 
go, to fuppiy the wants of the vain and luxuriant! 

Tut female Sable brings forth in thedpring, and ge¬ 
nerally produces from three to five at a time. 



The 
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The BEAVER. 

1 HE Beaver is the only Quadruped that ha 9 a flat 
broad tail, covered with fcales, which ferves it as a rud¬ 
der in the water, and alfo as a cart to carry materials fdr 
its building on land. The hind feet are webbed, but the 
fore feet are not, from the neceflity of ufing them as 
hands. The fore part, in general, refembles a quadru¬ 
ped, and the hind part a filh* The teeth are formed like 

a 
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a faw, with which they cut the wood they ufe in build¬ 
ing their huts, and damming the water out of them. 
The fur, which is of a deep chefnut brown, is the lr.oft 
valuable material ufed in the hat manufactory. Its length, 
from nofe to tail, is about three feetj the tail is eleven 
inches long, and three broad. 


In June and July they form their focieties, of two and 
three hundred, which they continue all the reft of the 
year. Wherever they meet, they iix their abode, which 
is always by the fide of a lake or river. The fagacity of 
this animal is truly worthy the confidcration of the Natu- 
ralift and Philofcpher, which it is impoflible to conflict, 
without the greateft humiliation to human pride. When 
we foe a Beaver, with only its feet, teeth, and tail, ca¬ 
pable of building a hut, as commodious for itfelf and 
young, as a cottage can be rendered to a peafant, even with 
the aid of reafon and mechanical tools, what is the boafted 
Aneriority of Man ! 

If they (fix their ftation by a river fubjeCI to floods, 
they build a dam or pier, which crofi'es the ftream, io as 

to 
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t© form a piece of water j but, if they fettle near a lake, 
not liable to inundation, they lave themfelves this trouble. 
To form this dam or pier, they drive flakes of about five 
or fix feet in length, wattling each row with twigs, and 
filling the in erftices with clay. That fide next the water 
is floped, and the other perpendicular. The bottom is 
from ten to twelve feet thick, gradually dimimfhing to the 
top, which is but two or three feet at moft. This dam is 
generally from eighty to an hundred feet in length. '1 he 
greatnefs of the work, compared with the fmallnefs of the 
architett, however aftoni/hing, is not more wonderful 
than its firmnefs and foiidity. 


The houfes are eredled near the (hore, in the water 
eollc&ed by the dams. They are either round or oval, 
and are built on piles. The tops being vaulted, the infide 
refembles an oven, and the outfide a dome. The waits, 
which are two feet thick, are made of earth, (tones, and 
flicks, and plaiftered with all the (kill and excellence of 
the mod expert malon. Every houfe has two openings, 
one into the water, and the other towards the land. 
Their he-ght is about eight feet. From two to thirty 

Beavers 
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Beavers inhabit each dwelling; and, in each pond, there 
are from ten to twenty-five lioufes. They have each a 
bed of mofs ; and are fuch perfedt epicures, that they 
daily regale on the choiceft plants and fruits which the 
country affords. 

This animal affords that celebrated refinous fubflance, 
called Cofioreum , which is mixed moft fuccefsfully in feve- 
ral hyfteric and cephalic medicines. An oil is likewife 
extracted from it, called Oil of Cafor^ which, while it 
remains in its liquid, undtious ftate, is ufed for the cure 
■of feveral diforders. 
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T h ft PORCUPINE. 

TTHIS animal, formidable as it is in its appearance, 
would be much more truly fo, if it pofiefied the power, 
fo erroneoufly aferibed to it,'of darting its quills at its 
enemies, and killing them at a diftance. It is about two 
feet long, and fifteen inches in height. The head, belly, 
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and legs, are covered with ftrong briftles j its whi/kers 
Are Jong : the eyes are remarkably fmall } and the ears 
are like thofe of a Man: the tail is covered with white 
quills, which are fiiort and tranfparent} its legs are fiiort$ 
and it has four toes before, and five behind. 

The quills of this animal, when irritated, Hand eredt, 
the largeft of which are from ten to fifteen inches in 

length, thick in the middle, and extremely ihsrp at the 
end. 


Like the Hedge-hog, theie quills are rather for fdfi. 
defence, than the purpofe of attacking an enemy. They 
©nly filed them when they moult} which, in fome mea- 
fure, ihows t^ir alliance to the Bird Creation, though 
not deftined for flight, having neither wings nor feathers. 
The quills being found a fufiicient defence againfl: the 
moft formidable animals, /hew now powerful the weakeft 
materials may be rendered, when under the Ikiil and 
workmanihip of Infinite Wifdom. 


Ik 
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In Spain and Italy they are frequently found wild, 
though they are not, originally, natives of any part of 
Europe. The flefn of this animal is frequently expofed, 
and fold for food, in the public markets at Rome, where 
it* is eaten. The Italian Porcupines have fhorter quills, . 
and a 4 'nialler creft, than thofe ot Afia or Africa. 

Such is the ftrength and fharpnefs of the quills, with 
which this animal is armed, that a Wolf, it is f-id, 'was 
once found dead, with fome of the quills flicking in h.s 
mouth; which mud, doubtlefs, have been caufed by his 
ralh attempt, forced by extreme hunger, to devour this 
felf-defended animal. 

The Porcupine is generally defcribed to be an inoffan- 
five animal, living entirely on fruits, roots, and vegeta- 
tablcs j but fome naturalifts, particularly Dr. Goldfmith, 
afiert, that they prey upon Serpents, with which they 
live in perpetual enmity. Their method of attacking 
them is defcribed to be, that the Porcupine rolls itfelf oa 
them, wounding them with its quills, until they expire, 
when they are immediately devoured by the viflor. 

Th« 
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The Brazilian Porcupine, though it differs fo greatly 
from the laft as to bear fcarcely any refemblance to it, 
except being covered with fpines of about three inches in 
length, is an inhabitant of Mexico and Brazil, living in 
>yoods, and feeding on fruits and fmall birds. It preys 
by night, and fleeps in the day. It makes a grunting 
noife, and grows very fat. 



The 
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The SLOTH. 

TP HERE are two kinds of this animal; one of which 
Las two claws on each foot, and is without a tail; the 
other, three claws on each foot, with a tail; and are 
both described under the common appellation of the 
Sloth. It is about the fize of a Badger, and has a 
coarfe fur, refembling dried grafs: the tail is exceed- 
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ingly ffiort; and the mouth extends from ear to ear. 
The feet of this animal are fo obliquely placed, that 
the foies fcarcely ever touch the grmnd. The con- 
(Irudtion of its limbs is fo fingular, that it can move 
only at the rate of about three yards in an hour. Thus, 
unlefs impelled by hunger, it is feldom induced to change 
its place. 

The Sloth inhabits many parts on the ejftern fide of 
South America. It is the meanefl, and moft ill-formed 
of animals. Leaves of trees, and fruits, are its chief 
food. It is a ruminating animal, for which purpofe 
Nature has provided it with four ftomachs. 

Having once afeended a tree, which it does with great 
difficulty, it remains there till it has entirely Gripped it 
of all its verdure, fparing neither fruit, bloffiom, nor 
leaf; after which it is faid to devour even the bark : being 
unable to defeend, it throws itfelf on the ground, where 
it continues, until hunger again compels it to renew its 
toils, in fearch of fubfiftence. To travel from one tree 
to another, at the diftancc of one hundred yards, is, for 
this animal, a week's journey. 


Til qv-g a 
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Though flow, aukward, and almoft incapable of mo¬ 
tion, the Sloth is ftrong, remarkably tenacious of life, 
and capable of enduring a long abftinencc from food. 
We are told of one that, having fattened itfelf by its 
feet 4 o a pole, remained in that fituation forty days, 
without the leaft fuftenance. The ftrcngth in its legs 
and feet is fo great, that, having feized any thing, it 
is almoft impofiible to oblige it t# quit its hold. The 
fame animal laid hold of a Dog that was fet loofe upon it, 
and held him fall with its feet till he perifhed with 
hunger. 

Every effort which the Sloth makes to move, appears 
fo painful and difficult, as to caufe it to utter the moft 
pitiful cry 5 which is likewife wifely given it for its pro¬ 
tection 5 for, being defence’efs, as well as incapable of 
flight, it could never efcape deftruCtion, were it not that 
their cry is fo hideous, and lamentable in its tone, as to 
caufe every beaft to avoid the found. How ought we to 
admire the Wiflom and Providence of the Almighty, 
who, by the breath only of this defencelefs animal, has 
raifed a bulwark for its protection I 


We 
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We fhould do injuftice to the Great Creator of the 
Univerfe, who never created any thing in vain, could we 
fuppofe any animal was ever fo formed, as to be incapable 
of comfort: although the Sloth carries every appearance 
of mifery in its nature, there cannot be a doubt but it has 
fatisfa&ions peculiarly fuited to its ftation* 
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The ARMADILLO. 


Nature fcems to have referved all the wonders of 
her power for thofe remote countries, where Man is moll 
favage, and Quadrupeds the moll various* She feems to 
become more wonderful, in proportion, the further /he 
retires from human infpeftion* But this, in reality, only 

arifes 
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arifes from the attempts of Men to rid the country of 
fuch ftrange productions, in proportion as he becomes 
more civilized. 


This animal is found only in South America, where 
there are feveral varieties of them. They are all covered 
with a ftrong cruft or ftiell, and are diftinguiflied from 
each other by the number of the flexible bands of which 
it is compofed. 

The Armadillo is a harmlefs, inoftenfive animal; it 
feeds on roots, fruits, and vegetables; grows very fat; 
and is greatly efteemed for the delicacy of its flefh. 


The Indians hunt thefe animals with fmall Dogs, 
which they train for the purpofe. When it is furprifed, it 
runs to its hole, or attempts to make a new one, which 
it does with great expedition, having ftrong claws on its 
fore feet, with which it adheres fo firmly to the ground, 
that, if it fhould be caught by the tail, whilft making 
its way into the earth, its refiftance is fo great, that it 
will fojnetimes leave it in the hands of its purfuers: to 

avoid 
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avoid this, the hunter has recourfe to artifice 5 who, by 
tickling it with a ftick, caufes it to give up its hold, and 
fuffer itfelf to be taken alive. If no other means of 
efcape be left, it rolls itfelf up within its covering, by 
drawing in its head and legs, and bringing its tail round 
them, as a band to connett them more forcibly together: 
in this fituation it fometimea efcapes, by rolling itfelf over 
the edge of a precipice, and generally falls to the bottom 
unhurt. 

The moft fuccefsful method of catching Armadillos, 
is by fnares laid for them by the fides of rivers and places 
where they frequent. They burrow very deep in the 
ground, and feldom /Ur out, except during the night, 
whilft they are in fearch of food. 

This animal, which is covered with /hells, on the firft 
view appears a round mis-/hapen mafs, with a long head, 
and fhort tail. Its fize is from one to three feet in length. 
Thefe /hells, which refemble a bony fubftanee, cover 
the head, neck, fides, rump, and tail. This natural 
defenilve covering being jointed, the creature has the 
power of moving beneath its armour, which refemblcs a 
coat of mail. As 
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As thcfe Shells are only fufficient to defend the Arma« 
tlillo from a feeble enemy, and not equal to the refinance 
of a powerful antagonift, Nature has furniflied it with a 
method of incloflng its body within the covert of this 
armour. Thus, like the Hedgehog and Porcupine, it is 
fecured from danger, without having recourfe to flight or 
reflftance, and becomes invulnerable, while -in the midft 
#f danger. 



T 







The HARE. 

TTHIS timid and dcfencclefs animal is another inflance 
of the bountiful care of Providence towards Man-kind. 
The Hare net only fupplies us with a delicacy for our 
table, and a covering for our heads, (the fur being manu¬ 
factured into hats) but alfo affords us one of the moft 
wholefomfc of our rural divsriions. 
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It is an inhabitant of moft parts of Europe, Afia,. 
Igypt, Earbary, Japan, Ceylon, and North America; 
but thofe of Barbary, Spain, and Italy, are much fmaller 
than ours. In Wales and France they are generally larger, 
though not of fo line a flavour. 

This folitary animal has, independent of Man, a boft 
of enemies, both in the animal and feathered tribes. 
The Fox, Polecat, Stoat, and Weafel, hunt them with 
fuch unremitting perfeverance, that, notwithHanding their 
fwiftnefs, it is with great difficulty they efcape their ra- 
’pacious purfuit. The Weafel will frequently fallen upon 
the neck of a Hare, while on her form, and hold the.e 
till it is quite dead, fucking its blood while running. The 
Kite, Hawk, Owl, and many other birds of prey, are 
very deftrudlive to young Leverets. This p?r.ecuted ani¬ 
mal, however, like the Rabbit, is fo prolific, as to afford 
a plentiful fupply to thofe who protedl it againfl the un¬ 
lawful and definitive fnares of the poacher. 

The female goes thir'y days with young, and brings 
forth from two to four at a time, with their eyes open; 

flte 
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ihe breeds fix or feven times a year, and fuckles her young 
for twenty days, when her maternal cares ceafc. After 
this time, they feed on grafs, roots, leaves, corn, plants, 
and the bark of young trees, to which they are often very 
deftru&ive in nurferies and plantations. They breed when 
but a few months old. 

Though the Hare is reckoned the moft timorous of 
all animals in its wild Hate, it will, if taken when young, 
become fo tame and familiar, as to fleep with the Grey¬ 
hound, Terrier, or Pointer 5 of which the writer of this 
article has been an eye-witnefs. This folitrry animal, al¬ 
though not pofiefied of the wily fubtilty of the Fox, dif- 
covers a moil: wonderful inftindl, which has been given it 
for its prefervation- The various ftratagems and doubles 
it makes, when hunted, to avoid death, w’ould excite the 
furprife of every beholder j nor does it difplay lefs faga- 
city and cunning, in preventing the poacher from tracing 
it through the fnow, by taking the moll extraordinary 
leaps, to elude danger, before fhe takes her form. 

Hz 
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The Hare was formerly reckoned a great delicacy 
among the Romans, but was forbidden to the Jews, and 
held facred among the ancient Britons, who religioufly 
abftained from eating it. We are told, that Boadicea, 
immediately before her laft conflict with the Romans, let 
loofe a Hare fhe had concealed in her bofom 5 which 
taking what was deemed a fortunate courfe, it was looked 
upon as a good omen. The Mahometans deem the Hare, 
twcn till this time, an unclean animal. 
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The RABBIT. 

The great fur ilariry between the Rabbit and the Hare,, 
leaves but little to be faid by the natural hiftorian, cr the 
moralift, in its defeription. Their figure, food, and na¬ 
tural properties, are nearly the fame. The Hare feek* 
its fafety by flight, while the Rabbit runs to its fubterra- 
neous burrow, which Nature has taught her to make, with 
an ingenuity not to be excelled by the mofl: experienced 
H 3 miner*. 
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miner. The fruitfulnefs of the Rabbit fj far exceeds 
that of the Hare, that, according to Pliny and Strabo, 
they were fo great a miifance in the Balearic I Hands, 
in the reign of Auguftus, that they were under the 
necefiity of imploring the afliftance of a military force 
from the Romans to extirpate them. A Spanifh hiftorian 
alfo fays, that, on the difcovery of a fmall ifland, which 
they named Puerto Santo, or Holy Haven, where they 
were faved from fliipwreck, they put a pair of Rabbits on 
Ihore, which increafed fo much in the courfe of a few 
years, that they drove away the inhabitants, by de- 
ftroying theit corn and plants, who left them to enjoy 
the ifland without oppofnion. 

This animal abounds in Great Britain, where the Ikins 
form a very conflderable article in the manufacture of 
hats. Lincolnfliire, Norfolk, and Cambridgefhire, are 
moil noted for the production of them. 

The flefli of the Rabbit, as well as the Hare, w?s 
forbidden to the Jews and Mahometans. 


The 
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T h e MOL E. 

As if Nature had meant that no part of the earth 
ihou!d be untuianted, fo the Mole is formed in fuch 
a manner, as to live entirely under ground.. The fize 
of this animal is between that of the Rat and the Moufc, 
but without any refemblance of either, being quite diffe¬ 
rent from any other of the four-footed race. It has a 
nofe like a Hog, but longer in proportion j inftead of 
ears, it has only two holes ; and its eyes are fo remark¬ 
ably fmall, that it is with the greateft difficulty they 

are difeovored. 

The moderns, as well as the ancients, were univer- 
fally of opinion, that the Mole was totally blind j but 
Dr. Derham, by the means of a microfcope, difeo- 
vered all the parts of the eye which are known in other 
animal . 

Avery fmall degree of v;lion being fufficient for a 
creature deftined to a fubterraneous abode, Providence 

H 4 has 
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has wifely formed them in this manner ; for, had they 
been larger, they would have been continually liable to 
injury, by the earth falling into them ; to prevent which 
inconvenience, they are like covered with fur. Another 
wonderful contrivance, to be obferved in Nature’s works, 
is, that this animal is furnifhed with a certain mufcle, 
by which it can exert, or draw back the eye, as ne- 
ceflity requires. 

As a recompence for this defc-dl in the optic nerves, 
the Mole enjoys two other fenfes in the higheft perfec¬ 
tion ; viz. hearing and fmelling; the firft of which gives 
it the molt early notice of danger, while the latter, al¬ 
though in the midft of darknefs, dire&s it to its food. 
The wants of a fubterraneous animal being but few, fo 
thofe of the Mole are eafily fupplied; worms and infe&s, 
inhabiting their regions, being their only food. 

Although the Mole is generally black, yet it is 
fometimes fpotted, and has alfo been found quite white. 
The lur is fhort, and clofe fet, and fmoother than the 
fineft velvet. 


This 
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This animal, in the aft of forming its tracks or runs, 
throws up large heaps of mould, which are extremely 
troublefome and injurious in meadows, grafs-lands, and 
cultivated grounds } its deftruftion is confequently an ob„ 
jeft of importance to farmers, gardeners, &c. 

The length of the Mole, including *:he fa'?, which is 
about an in:h, feven inches. It breeds in the fpring, 
and generally brings forth four or five at a time. 
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The JERBOA. 

THIS lingular, and, we may fay, pretty little animal, 
is a native of Egypt, Barbary, Paleftine, and the deferts 
between Balfra and Aleppo. It is about the fize of a 
large Rat* has dark and full eyes, long whi/kera, broad, 
erefl tar;®and a head like a Ra’: bit. The tail is about 
ten inches long, at the end cf which is a tuft of black 
hair, tipped with white. The breaft and belly are cf a 

whiti Hi 
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whiti/h colour; but all the ether part of the body is a(h- 
colour at the bottom, and tawny at the ends. The fore 
legs are not above an inch in length, with five toes on 
each, which are all furniflied with lharp claws } but the 
hind legs, which are two inches and a quarter in length, 
and covered with* fhort hair, exadlly relemble thofe of a 
bird, having but three toes, the middle of which is the 
longed; they are alfo armed with (harp claws* 

This little animal is as fingiilar in its motion as in its 
form} always walking or (landing on its hindlegs, and 
uftng the fore paws as hands, like the Squirrel. It will 
jump fix o: fev.n feet from the ground, when purfued, 
and run fo remarkably fwift, that few Quadrupeds can 
overtake it : it is’ a very inoffenfive creature, living 
entirely on vegetables, and burrows in the ground, like 
Rabbits. 

In the year 1770, two of them, which were exhibited 
in London, had nearly burrowed through the wall of the 
room in which they were' kept. 

h a 
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The Jerboa makes its neft of the fineft and moft deli-, 
eate herbage; it rolls itfcl-f up, with its head bitwean it/ 
thighs, and fleeps, durirg the winter, without taking a<>y 
nourilhment. When purlued, it fprings fo nimbly, that 
its feet fcarcely feem to touch the ground. It does not 
go ftraigbt forward, but turns here and there, till it gains 
a burrow, where it qu ckly fecretes itf. If. In leaping, 
it carries its tail ftretched out; but, in {landing or walk¬ 
ing, it carries it in the form of an S, the lower part 
touching the ground. 

It is eafily tamed, is fond of warmth, and feems to 
be fonfible of die approach of bad weather, by wrapping 
itf:If up clofe in hay. 


There is an animal of this fpecies in Siberia, which 
is a more expert digger than the Rabbit itfelf; their bur¬ 
rows are fo numerous in fome places, as to be even dan¬ 
gerous to travellers. 

It is related of this latter, that it will cut grafs, and 
leave it in little heaps to dry; which not Only ferves them 

for 
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for food, but alfo makes their habitation warm and com¬ 
fortable for themfelves and their young during the winter 
feafon. 

There is alfo the Torrid Jerboa, fo called by Linnaeus, 
from its inhabiting the Torrid Zone, which is about the 
lize of a common Moufe; and the Indian Jerboa, a fpe- 
cimen of which was to be feen in the cabinet of die cele¬ 
brated Dr. Hunter. 



The 
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I HIS beautiful little animal is equally admirable for 
the neatnefs and elegance of its formation, as for its 
livelinefs and a&ivity. Its difpofition is gentle and 
harmlefs ; though naturally wild, it is fodn familia- 
nicd to confinement and reftraintj and, though excef- 
d:\cly timid, it is eafi'-y tiught to receive with freedom 
ihe moft familiar carellls from the hand that feeds it. 

it 
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It ufually lives in woods, and makes i s nefl: of n:ofs 
or dry leaves, in the hollows of trees ; it feldom de¬ 
fends upon the ground, but leaps from tree to tree 
with great agility. Its food confifts of fruits, almonds, 
nuts, acorns, &c. of which it accumulates great itores 
for winter provifions, and fecures them carefully near 
Its neft. In the fumnaer, it feeds on buds and young 
ihoots, and is particularly fond of the cones of the fir 
and pine trees. The fpring is the feafon of love with 
the Squirrel, at which time the male purfues the fe¬ 
male, exhibiting wonderful proofs of agility $ whilft the 
latter, as if to make trial of the conftancy of her lover, 
feems to avoid him, by a variety ot entertain.ng fulLea, 
and, like a true coquette, feigns an efcape, by way of en¬ 
hancing the value of the conqueft. They bring forth tour 
or five young at a time. 

Thf. tail of this animal is its greateft ornament, which 
ferves alfo as a defence from the cold, being large enough 
to cover the whole body ; it likewife afiifts it in taking 
leaps from one tree to another $ and we may add a third 
application of it, which would feem altogether impro¬ 
bable, 
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bahle, if we were not attired of it by Linnaeus and other 
natural Hisin attempting to crofs a lake cr river, the 
Squirrel places itfelf upon a pLce of bark, and, ere&ing 
its tail to. catch the wind, boldly, commits itfdf to thp' 
mercy ot the waves. The fmalleft gull of wind is fuffi- 
cient to overfet a whole navy of thefe little adventurers ; 
and, in fuch perilous voyages, many hundreds of them are 
laid to perilh. 


ike Squirrel is of a bright-brown colour, inclining to 
Ted 5 the ereafl and belly are while j the ears are orna¬ 
mented with long tufcs of hair; the eyes are large, black, 
and lively; the fore teeth ftrong and fliarp ; the fere 
legs are curioufly furni/hed with long ftiff hairs, which 
projcdl cn each fide like whi/kers. When it eats, it fits 
eredl, and ufes its tore paws as hands, to convey food to 
its mouth. 

There are feveral varieties of the Squirrel, fame- of 
which are to be found in almoft every country; but they 
chiefly abound in northern and temperate climates. 

Tftt 
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The fur of the Grey Squirrel, with which North- 
America abounds, is very valuable, and imported under 

the name of petit-gris. 

The Squirrel found at Hudfon’s-Bay is fmaller than 
thole of Europe ; it is marked along the middle of the 
back with a dulky line, from head to tail; the belly is of 
a pie alh-colour, mottled with black; and the tail, which 
is dulky, and barred with black, is not fo long, nor fo 
full of hair as the common kind. 



Tk* 
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The KANGUROO. 

TP . 

x KIS an!mal !s 3 n5t ’ ve of New Holland, where it was 
fnft difcovered by Sir Jofeph Banks. Its head is f ma ll 

a ld t - , ? cr > the ea;s lai-e and erefl ; the upper lip i s di- 
v.ded ; the end of the nofe is black, the noftrils are wide, 
anj the lower jaw is ftcrtcr than the upper, both of which 
are furnilhed with whilkers; it has, likewife, ftrong hairs 
above and below the eyes! the head, neck, and Ihoulders, 

are 
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fmall ; the lower parts of the body increafing in thicknefs 
to the rump ; its tail is long, very thick near the rump, 
and taper; the conftruftion of its fare faet is fiagular, 
being extremely fliort, and only ufeful in digging, or 
bringing the food to its mouth : it moves altogether on its. 
hind legs, making fucceflive bounds often or twelve faet, 
with fuch aftonifiling rapidity, as to outftrip the fleeted 
Greyhound; it fprings from rock to rock, and leaps over 
buflies feven or eight feet high, with great eafe ; it has 
five toes on its fare feet, and three on the hind faet, the 
middle one of which is very long; the inner claw, is 
divided down the middle into two pares. 


Tun Kanguroo refts on its hind legs, which are hard, 
black, and naked on the under fide. Its lur is fliovt and 
fai t, of a reddifn-afli colour, lighter on the lower parts. 
It is the only quadruped* that our colonifts have yet met 
with in New South Wales which fupplies them with 
annual faod. 

There are two kinds of the Kanguroo : the larged: of 

M»bviU that had been (hot weighed about H^o. and met- 

furvd, 
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lured, from the point of the nofe to the end of the tail, 
fix feet and an inch ; the tail, two feet one inch j the 
head, eight inches ; the fore legs, twelve inches j the hind 
legs, two feet eight Inches : the circumference of the fore 
pirt of the body, near the legs, is thirteen inches ; and 
that of the hinder part, three feet. The other kind fel- 
fom exceeds 6clb. in weight. 

This animal is furniihed with a pouch, fimilar to that 
of the Opoftum, in which its young are nurfed and 
fhdtered. 



T Ht 








The GREAT ANT-EATER, 

RaY calls this animal the Ant-Bear. From the nofe 
to the tail, it is about three feet ten inches in length, and 
the tail is about two inches and a half. It has a long flen* 
der nofe, fmail black eyes, and fhcrt round ears} the 
tongue is very Bender, about thirty inches long, and lies 
double in the rnouth ; the legs are flight, the fore feet 
having only four toes, while the hind feet are armed with 

live 
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five; the two middle claws of the fore feet are very large, 
ftroog, and hooked; the hair on the upper part'of the 
o y is black, mixed with grey, and about fix inches in 
j a black line, bounded above with white, extends 
r0m . the ntck ’ aCrofs thc Moulders, to the fide.; the 
tail IS covered with coarfe black hair, of about a foot in 
length. 


It is a native of Brafil and Guiana, where it lives 

leave? itCJf Und - 

aves It leldom ventures from its retreat; but whcmit 

federal? ‘"w'" * h °° r it with food Or 

ays. It feeds entirely upon ants and infects, which 

are found in fuch abundance in the countries where thefe 
“ breed that i: is no uncommon thing to fee hills, 
ov five or nx feet high, thrown up by thefe indufirious. 
micas, where they live together in a kind of community. 
As icon as the Ant-eater difeovers thefe nc!b, it cither 
overturns, or digs them up with its feet, when, thruflin* 
■ts ong tongue into their retreats, it penetrates ail the 

l he S S V ° f the nefo ’ and ***** 51 into its mouth 
uit.i prey. At fome times, wiien it approaches 

One 
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•ne of thefe ant-hills, it creeps (lowly forward on its 
htlly, taking every precaution to keep itfelf concealed, till 
It comes within a convenient diftance of the place where 
it intends to make its banquet, when, lying clofely at its 
length, it thrufts forth its tongue acrofs the paths of thefe 
indefatigable in feds, where it lies ir.otionlefs for feveral 
minutes. The ants of thefe countries, fome of which 
are half an inch in length, allured by the appearance of 
its tongue, which is red and round, come forth and fwarm 
upon it in great numbers, when the tongue, being co¬ 
vered with a (limy fubftance, like birdlime, entangles 
every creature that lights upon it: when the tongue is 
fufficiently covered with thefe infers, it immediately 
draws it in, and devours them all: it repeats the fame 
arts until its hunger is appcafed, when it retires to its 
hiding-place, where it continues till it is again excited by 
the calls of hunger. 

Helpless as this animal appears to be, and though 
without teeth, it is fierce and dangerous; and, when 
driven to an extremity, will fight with its claws with 
fuch obflinacy, that f: w creatures, if they once get en¬ 
tangled 
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tangled with its fore feet, can difengage themfelves : even 
the Panthers of America are often unequal to the combat \ 
for, fnould ic once have an opportunity of clofing in with 
its antagonist, it fixes its talons in their fides, when they 
■both fall, and generally perifh, togeiher ; for fuch is 
either its fluidity, or vindictive defperation, that it will 
not extricate itfelf, even from a dead advcrfary. It Sleep* 
m the day, and preys by night. The flcfh has a difagree- 
,able Strong taSle, but it is eaten by the Indians, 



Tftg 
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BATS, or FLYING MICE, 

The animals of this fpecies partake fo much of 
the nature both of the bird and beaft, that natural.fts 
have been at a lofs in which rank to place them ; but 
thefe doubts exifting no longer, they are now univerfally 
allowed to take place among the quadrupeds, to which 
they are evidently allied, both by their having hair and 
teeth, bringing forth their young alive, and the reft ot 
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habitudes and conformations. It has, indeed, been placed, 
by Pliny, Gefner, and Aldrovandus, in the clafs of birds; 
but they did not confider that it wanted every chara&er of 
that order, except the power of flying. It does, indeed, 
in forae meafure, prefent the appearance of a bird, when, 
with an aukward and flrruggling motion, it is feen fup- 
porting itfelf. in the air at the dufk of the evening ; but 
thofe naturalifts, who ought to have watched its habitudes, 
and infpedb its formation, are mexcufable for concurring 
in fuch a palpable mifliake; for it not only brings forth 
its young alive, which has been already mentioned, but 
it fuckles them likewife: the mouth is alio furnilhed with 
teeth, its lungs formed like thofe of quadrupeds, while 
its mteflines and ikeleton bear the molt perfect refernblance 
to them. 


The fpecies moft common in England, is about the 
fize of a Moufe, being nearly two inches and a half in 
length. 1 he members, uiually called wings, are, in re¬ 
ality, no other than the four interior toes of the fore feet, 
extended to a great length, connefted by a thin membrane', 
which alfo extends to the hind legs and the tail. The 

m 
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fir(l toe is quite loofe, anfwering the purpofe of a heel 
when it walks, and a hook when it wants to adhere to 
any thing. The hind feet, which are divided into five 
toes, nearly refemble thofe of a Moufe. The fkin, or 
membrane by which it flies, is of a dufky colour ; the 
body is covered with a fliort moufe-coloured fur, tinged 
with red ; the eyes are very fmall, the ears fliort, and 
the extent of the wings nine inches. 

In England, this creature makes its firft appearance 
early in the fummer, beginning its flight in the dufk of 
the evening. It ufually haunt; the fides of woods, glades, 
and fliady walks; and frequently flams along the furface 
of the water, in purfuit of gnks and other infers. They 
fly in a very irregular direction, and with much feeming 
labour, which, when once interrupted, it is with diffi¬ 
culty they can prepare for a fecond elevation: fo that, if 
it fliould happen to fall to the ground by any accident, it 
is almoft impoffible for it to efcape. It is the only crea¬ 
ture which will venture to remain in caverns, and frightful 
fubterraneous abodes, where it remains, in a date of tor¬ 
pidity, unaffected by every change of weather. 



Though 
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Though the Bat may, generally fpeaking, be confi- 
dered harmlefs and inoffenfive, yet it will, when oppor¬ 
tunity offers, fometimes ftcal into a larder, and prey upon 
fat bacon, tallow, &c. but as this circumftance does not 
often happen, it being principally employed in purfuing 
inledts much more noxious than themfelves, we jnay. 
pronounce it rather fcrviceable than othejwife.. 









air 
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The CROCODILE. 

i HIS animal, of which wc have given a correct figure 
in the preceding page, was firft difcovered in Egypt, at 
the fource of the Nile, where they are ftill to be met with 
in great numbers. 


The Siamefe call this anirnd T.lay'y and thePortuguefe 
LagartOy fignifying, in their language, a Lizard. Thofe 
brought to England are very fmall, when compared with 
thofe which are to be met with in the countries where 
they breed. As a proof of which, one that was differed 
at Siam, by the account fent to the Royal Academy at 
Paris, meafured eighteen feet and a half in length, out of 
which the tail was five feet and a half, and the head and 
neck upwards of two feet and a half. In the thickeft part 
it meafured four feet nine inches in circumference. 


The 
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The colour of the body was, on the upper part, of a 
dark brown, and of a whitiih citron colour below, with 
large fpots of both colours on the fides. From the Ihoul- 
ders to the extremity of the tail, it was covered with large 
fquare feales, difpofed like parallel girdles, in number 
about fifty-two, decreifing in thicknefs as they approach 
nearer the tail. In the middle of each girdle there were 
four protuberances, which rofe higher as they came nearer 
the end of the tail, compofing four rows, of which the 
two middle ones were the loweft, which formed three 
channels, growing deeper the nearer they came towardi 
the tail. 

The Crocodile lays eggs about the fize of thofe of the 
Goofe, from fixty to two hundred in number, which Ihe 
covers up, with great care, in the hot fand ? at fome di¬ 
fiance from the water, at high-water mark. When thefe 
eggs come to maturity, the creatures break from their 
confinement, without the afliftance of the mother, and 
immediately feek the water by inftindt. Providence, how¬ 
ever, which orders every thing for the benefit of man¬ 
kind, in order to diminifb the number of thefe voracious 

creatures. 
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creatures, has very wifely ordained them as a prey, not 
only to the birds which live by the river fide, but alfo to 
their parents, which lie ready to intercept and devour 
them; while the few that efcape, find a very precarious 
retreat in the rivers, where they lead a life of continual 
hoftility, preying upon each other. Were it not for this 
warfare amonft themfelves, they would increafe to fuch a 
degree as to infeft all the inhabited parts of the earth. 
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The C A M E L I O NV 

THE Camelion is produced from an egg, like the Cro¬ 
codile and Lizard, which it nearly cefembles, except in 
the head and back, which are not fo flat as in thofe ani¬ 
mals. According to fome travellers, it fits upon trees, in 
preference to the ground, in order to avoid the ferpents, 
from which, being very flow, it cannot efcepe* 




Vol. I. 
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The head of this animal is not unlike that of a fi/h, 
being joined to the breaft by a very fhort neck, covered 
on each fide with cartilaginous membranes, refembling the 
gills of fifties. On the top of the head is a creft, and 
two others above each eye, between which are two cavities 
near the top of the head. The muzzle is blu^t, at the 
end of which .there is a hole on each fide for the noftrils 5. 
>ut there are no ears, nor the leaft figns of any. 

The jaws are furniflied with teeth, or rather with a 
bone in the form of teeth, which it makes but little ufe 
of, living chiefly on flies and other infetts, which it fwal- 
Jows without chewing. The eyes, which are very large, 
being almoft half an inch in diapieter, are of a globular 
figure, having a Angle eyelid, like a cap, with a hole in 
the middle, through which the fight appears : this eyelid 
has. a grain like fhagreen, as well as the other parts of the 
jkin, which always keeps its colour, notwithftanding any 
change which the body may aflume. But the meft extra¬ 
ordinary circumftance relating to the eye of this animal is, 
that it often moves one while the other appears to be en¬ 
tirely at reft 5 nay, fometimes one eye will feem to look 

<Jire£]y 
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•tftre&ly forward, while the other is looking backward; and 
one will look up to the iky, while the other is directed to*- 
wards the earth. 

The thicknefs of the body differs at different feafons; 
from the back to the belly it will fometimes meafure two 
inches, which may be foon after decreafed to one, having 
the power of blowing up, and contracting itfelf at plea- 
fure ; which power is not confined to the extenfion of the 
back and belly, but alfo the kgs and tail. 

The fkin, which is very cold to the touch, is of ah 
■unequal furface, and has a grain fomething fhagreen, but 
nukh fofter. It « thickly ftudded with fmall protube¬ 
rances, which feem to be highly polifhed, all of which, 
together with the fkin, are covered with almoft impercep¬ 
tible fpots of a pale red and yellow colour, which, when 
the animal dies, becomes of a greyifh brown. 


When the Camelion is at reft in a fbady place, the 
protuberances appear of a blueifh grey, except on the 
claws, where they are white with a little yellow 5 bur, 
I 2 when 
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when in the fun, it is of a greyilh brown, inclining to ft 
tawny colour; while that part of the fkin which the fUn 
does not affeft, changes into feveral brighter colours* 
forming fpots about the ffze of half a finger in breadth: 
fome of thefe fpots defeend from the fpine, half way on 
the back., and others on the fides, arms, and tail* 


When the Tun goes off, the firft grey colour returns 
hy degrees, and fpreads all over the body* the bottom of. 
the feet excepted. Sometimes it appears covered with 
brown fpots of a greeniih hue. If wrapped up in a white 
linen cloth for two or three minutes, its natural colour 
will become much lighter, but not quite white, as fome 
authors have afierted. This experiment is, however, fuf* 
ficient to prove, that the Camelion will affume a light 
colour as well as any other, though die contrary has been 
afferted by different writers. 

An ingenious author, in his Travels through JHJia> fays 
he had four of thefe animals in his poffeffion at one time, 
which changed their colours four different times in half an 
hour, without any evident reafom But he aids thereto, that 

their 
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their moft conftant colour is a beautiful green fpctted with 
yellow, and fometimes with brown. They often afiume a 
grey, or rather a moufe-colour, and fometimes that of a 
Mole. 

Be lon fays there are two kinds of Gamelions, one of 
which is to be found in Egypt, the other in Arabia ; to 
which another author adds a third, which is lo be met 
with in Mexicoj hut thofe from Egypt are reckoned the 
largeft, generally meafuring a foot in length, while the 
others feldom exceed fix inches. 
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The TORTOISE. 

-L HIS animal is ufually divided into two clafi'cs ; thofc 
that live upon land, and thofe that fubfift in the water :• 
but ufe has made a diftin&ion even in the name $ the one 
being galled Tortoife, the other Turtle. Seba has proved, 
however, that they are all amphibious j that the Land 
Tortoife will live in the water, and that the Sea Turtle 
be ted upon land. The Land Tortoife is generally 

found 
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found from one to five feet long, from the tip of the fnout 
to the end of the tail ; and from five to eighteen inches 
aerofs the back. It has a fmall head, fomewhat refembling 
that of a ferpent; an eye without the upper lid, the 
under eye-lid ferving to cover and keep it in fafety. It 
has a long fcaly tail, like that of the Lizard. It can put 
out, or conceal its head at pleafure, under the great 
pent-houfe of its ihell, where it remains fecure from alt 
attacks. 

Tortoises are remarkable for longevity, living gene¬ 
rally upwards of eighty years. There was one kept in 
the garden belonging to Lambeth Palace, that was remem¬ 
bered above an hundred and twenty years. 

This animal retires to fome cavern to fleep for the 
winter ; during which time, when its food is no longer in 
plenty, it happily becomes infenfible to want: it is fome- 
times buried two or three feet in the ground, having firft 
providently furnifhed its hole with mofs, grafs, and other 
jfubftances j as well to keep the retreat warm, as to ferve 
for food, in cafe it ihould prematurely wake from its ftate 
J4. of 
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of ftupefadtion. From this dormant ftate it is routed to 
adtivity by the genial return of fpring. 

They are frequently taken into gardens, where they 
deftroy infedts and fnails in great abundance. 

The ftrength of this animal is very great: children have 
been feen to get upon the bock of it, when it has not ap¬ 
peared to be overloaded, but moved off with its burden to 
where it expedted to be fed; but would carry them no 
farther. 

In the external form, all Tortoifes nearly refemble each 
other; their outward covering being compofed of two 
great fhells; one of which is laid upon the other, touching 
only at the edges : but, upon a clofer infpedtion, we fhall 
fnd that the upper /hell is compofed of no lefs than thirteen 
pieces, which are laid flat upon the ribs, like the tiles of a 
houfe ; by which the Hie 11 is kept arched and fupported. 
To an inattentive obferver, the /hells, both above and 
below, feem to make each but one piece ; but they are 
bound together at the edges by very ftrong and hard liga¬ 
ments. 


The 
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The SEAL. 


Thjs animal is found, with fome variety, in almoft 
every quarter of the globe 5 in die northern feas of Alia, 
Europe, and America, as well as the le£s frequented re¬ 
gions towards the fouth pole. Its ufual length is from 
five to fix feet; the body is clofely covered with fhort 
hair, of various colours, fmooth and fiiining5 its tongue 
it forked at the end j it has two canine teeth in each jaw, 

fix 
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fix cutting teeth in the upper, and four in the lower ; it 
has five toes on each foot, furnifhed with ftrong Ih rp 
claws, which enable it to climb the rocks, on which it. 
frequently biw'ks. It fvvims with great ftrength and fwift- 
ncfs, is very playful, and fports without fegr about fifps 
and boats. It feeds on various kinds of fifli, and is fre¬ 
quently feen near, the ihore in purfuit of its prey. 

Se-^ls are found in great abundance on the coafls of 
Creat^Lritaip j particularly in the deep reccfies and ca¬ 
verns in tiie northern parts of the iHand, where, they re- 
fert in the breeding time, and continue till the young ones 
are old enough to go to fea. The time for taking Seals 
is in the month of October, or the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber. The hunters^ provided with torches and bludgeons, 
enter the mouths of the caverns about midnight, andr-ow 
in as far as they can, where they lar.dj and, being pro¬ 
perly ftationed,. begin by making a great noife, which- 
alar.ns the Seals, and brings them down from all parts. 
ot the cavern, in a confuled body, making frightful 
fiirieics and cr es* In this hazardous employment, great 
sarc is neceflary, on the part of the hunters, to avoid, 

the 
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the throng, which prefies down with great impetuofity, 
and bears away every thing that oppofes its progrefs ; but 
when the firft crowd is paft, they kill great numbers of 
young ones, which generally ftraggle behind., by linking 
them on the nofe. 

A young Seal yields above eight gallons of oil. 
When full grown, their- Ikins are very valuable, and 
make a beautiful kind of leather, much ufed in making 
ihoes, &c. 

The fle(h of the Seal is fomet’mes eaten } and that it 
was formerly admitted to the tables of the great, may be 
feen in the bill of fare of a fumptuous entertainment 
given by Archbilhop NeviU in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. 

The growth of Seals is fo amazingly rapid, that, after 
nine tides from their birth, they are as active as the old 
ones. The female brings forth her young on the land, 
fits on her hind legs while (lie fuckles them, and, as form 
as they arc able, carries them to fea, learns them to fwim 

and 
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and fearch for food. When they become fatigued, /he 
places them on her back. The young ones know the 
voice of their mother, and attend to her call. The voice 
of the Seal has been compared to the hoarfe barking of a 
Dog ; when young, it is clearer, and refembles the mew¬ 
ing of a Cat. 

Seals are likewife found in the Mediterranean and Caf- 
pian feas, in the Lake of Baikal, and fome of the larger 
Jakes. Thefe are fmaller than the falt-water Seals j but 
fo fat, that they feem almcfl: ihapelefs. 
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Tin WALRUS, or SEA-HORSE# 

There are feveral animals whofe refidence is almoif 
conftantly in the water, and which feem to partake greatly 
of the nature of fifties, that are neverthelefs clafied by 
naturalifts under the denomination of quadrupeds ; and 
being perfectly amphibi6us, living with equal eafe in the 
water as on the land, may be considered as the lad ftep in 
the fcale of Kature, by which we are conducted from one 

great 
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great divifion of the animal world to the other. Of thefe 
the Walrus is the moft confiderable for its fize, being 
fometimes found eighteen feet in length, and twelve in 
circumference at the thickeft part: it is likewife re¬ 
markable for two large tufks in the upper jaw, which 
fometimes exceed two feet in length, and weigh from 
three to twenty pounds each. 


The head of the Walrus is round 5 its lips very broad, 
and covered over with thick pellucid briftles; its eyes 
fmill and red j inftead of cars, it has two fmall orifices ; 
and above the whifkers, femicircular noftrils, through 
which it throws out water like the whale, but with much 
lefs noife. Irs fkin is thick and wrinkled, and has a thin 
covering of fhort brownifh hair $ its legs are fbott; it has 
five toes on each foot, conneaed by membranes, and on 
each toe a fmall na:l; the hind feet are very broad, and 
extended nearly on a line with the body. 

The Walrus is chiefly found in the northern feas. 
Great herds o t them are fometimes feen together on the 
fea fhore, or fleeping on an ifland of ice. When alarmed, 

they 
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they inftantly throw themfelves into the water with great 
precipitation : if wounded, they become furious, and 
unite in the defence of each other; will attack a boat, 
and endeavour to fink it by ftriking their great teeth 
into its fides, ar the fame time bellowing in a moft hideous 
manner. It is hunted for its teeth, which are equal to 
thofe of the Elephant for durability and whitenefs. An 
ordinary Walrus is faid to yield half * ton of oil, equal in 
goodnefs to that of the whale. 

The female produces one or two young at a time, which 
Ihe fuckles upon land. 

In climbing upon the ice, the Walrus makes ufe of its 
teeth as hooks to fecure its hold, and draw its great un¬ 
wieldy body after it. It feeds on fea-weeds and fhell-fifii, 
which is faid to difengage from the rocks to which they 
adhere with its tulks. The White Bear is its greateft 
enemy. In the combats between thefe animals, the 
Walrus is faid to be generally victorious, on account of the 
*kfpetate wounds it infli&s with its teeth. 


End or Vol. I. 
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